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DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENT has both 
virtues and vices. More than the other 
structures of government, our partic- 
ular form in the United States achieves 
certain kinds of stability. By the same 
token, its very dispersal, not only into 
the three major branches but, notably 
in the past twenty years or so, into 
numerous bureaus and agencies, exposes 
us to dangers of abuse and corruption. 

The discussion of moral breakdown 
in our American governments at all 
levels is symptomatic not only of the 
times (and of a more general decline 
in moral sense) but of a recurrent evil. 
Whether or not the situation at the 
present time is more serious than at 
earlier periods in our history (and the 
distinguished contributors to our I.$.O. 
Forum on Moral Breakdown in Govern- 
ment are not entirely agreed on the 
question), the national attention given 
to the question will be valuable if it 
alerts citizens and warns officials. Our 
discussion in this issue purports to do 
at least that — and to suggest some 
lines of moral improvement. 


SINCE THE ARTICLES ON the German 
cO- management controversy appeared 
in the January issue of SOCIAL ORDER, 
the question has been reported in 
daily press and popular weeklies, as well 
as scholarly journals. The question holds 
momentous significance for the future 
peace of German industry and for the 
entire West. 

While there appears no prospect of 
similar developments in the United 
States (a number of American labor 
spokesmen indicate there are no such 
aspirations here), there is a great deal 
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learn from the German 
experience. The Rev. John F. Cronin, 
S.S., of the Social Action Department 
of the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference and author of several works 
on Catholic social questions, visited Ger- 
many this year as an expert qualified 
in matters of industrial relations and 
religious affairs. 

In this issue of SOCIAL ORDER Father 
Cronin gives us some of the indirect 
fruits of his visit. He indicates the 
immense value that can accrue to 
American theory, as well as practice, 
from a study of European social activi- 
ties. Adaptation, of course, is needed 
to conform to differing institutions, 
but he emphatically insists that no in- 
formation we acquire need be wholly 
wasted. Moreover, with a graciousness 
often wanting in boch American and 
European reporting, he suggests that 
there are some things which Europeans 
can learn from the United States. 

Moreover, in emphasizing the need 
for a happy wedding of theory and 
practice (to make theory more realistic 
and practice more rational) and the 
value of international exchange of facts 
and ideas, Father Cronin fittingly brings 
the first volume of SOCIAL ORDER to a 
close with a neat summary of its ob- 
jectives. 


that 


we can 


THE SECOND PART OF Father Bayne’s 
article on inequities in the operation 
of the Securities Exchange Act con- 
siders the practices of corporations 
which, since their stocks are listed on 
a national exchange, must give full in- 
formation to all stockholders. The un- 
fortunate loophole in the law is that 
such corporations are required to pre- 
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sent full information to stockholders 
only in the event that the directors 
seek proxies (that is, they ask each 
shareholder who cannot be present at 
meetings to assign the voting power 
of his stock to them). 

The article examines these practices 
in detail and reviews the various pro- 
posals made to remedy the situation. 

° 

ONE OF THE GREAT tragedies of the 
nineteenth century was the loss of the 
European worker to Christianity. This 
tragedy was particularly marked in 
France. To recover the worker, a group 
of priests have since 1944 worked in the 
factories and lived amongst their people 
to bring the Church back to the French 
masses. Father Villain, who describes 
this remarkable apostolate, was one of 
the original guiding spirits of the move- 
ment and has continued to be a trusted 
counsellor of the prétres-ouvriers. 

° 


WITH THIS IssUE, as I remarked 
above, SOCIAL ORDER completes its first 
volume. Whether we have approxi- 
mated the program that was outlined 
in the January issue would be difficult 
to say. At that time we stated: 


In the course of the year we shall con- 
sider a large variety of problems. Much 
attention will be devoted to the complex 
question of industrial relations and eco- 
nomic democracy. There will be articles 
on the problems of minorities in the 
United States. Attention will be given 
to the family, to the role of the state in 
social reform, agricultural and rural life. 
International problems and developments 
in other lands will be treated. On all 
these questions we are eager to have your 
opinion, 
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At any rate it has been an intensely 
interesting and stimulating year for 
us in the Institute of Social Order. The 
closing of a volume is a kind of period, 
But the thought and study, the discus- 
sion and writing go on uninterrupted, 
and the pages of SOCIAL ORDER will, 
God willing, bear the fruit of this 
activity in the year ahead for your 
pleasure and benefit. 

We remind you now to be sure to 
renew your subscription if you want 
“the best in Catholic social thought.” 
Would some of your friends like the 
present of a gift subscription to sociaL 
ORDER? 

e 


SEVERAL THINGS REMAIN finally for 
mention. It still is not too late to order 
the bound Volume One ($5.50). Last 
issue we advertised a special rate for 
classroom subscriptions: five months 
(February to June) for only $1.50 per 
student in lots of 10 or more. Of 
course, it is early for instructors to 
enter their orders now, but it isn’t too 
early for them to start planning class- 
room use of SOCIAL ORDER. Perhaps 
you may have use for reprints of recent 
articles: “Run-around for Migrants,” 
in which Father Bernard surveyed the 
current status of migratory farm labor- 
ers and asked for serious and responsible 
consideration by citizens and legislators, 
is available at low prices. ‘“‘Social Des- 
tiny of the Jews,’ which appealed to 
many readers, may go into a reprint 
provided demand is heavy enough. 

F. J.C, SJ. 
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Father Cronin’s wide knowledge of 
European and American economies gives 
weight to his hope for mutual influence 


in applying Catholic social principles. 


SULIAL EXCHANGE TUUAY 


Reflections on European Labor-Management Codetermination 


John F. Cronin, S.S. 
Social Action Department, N.C.W.C. 


B> PRINTING several articles and let- 
ters on German Mitbestimmung, as 
well as trends elsewhere towards coges- 
tion économique, SOCIAL ORDER has 
rendered a real service. This article does 
not purport to add to the information 
ilready given. Rather it is a series of 
reflections on what we can learn from 
such experiments in social action. The 
writer recently spent four months in 
Europe, three of them in Germany, ob- 
serving and discussing codetermination. 
The conclusion reached is that Ameri- 
can Catholics have several reasons for 
carefully studying these trends. 


In the first place there is the long 
tradition that European social develop- 
ments often affect American thinking 
and policy. One could name more than 
a dozen major fields in whica after a 
certain cultural lag the European pat- 
tern was studied and even adopted here. 
Even if the internal logic of events 
would have led us to adopt trade unions, 
social security, minimum-wage legis- 
lation, securities control and_ other 
trends, it is undeniable that programs 
in other countries were considered as 
possible models. If anything, such in- 
fluence should be enhanced in view of 
present conditions. Foreign develop- 
ments are studied much more quickly 
and thoroughly today than was the case 
two decades ago or earlier. 
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Apply Social Principles 


A second reason for interest is the 
part that Catholics, as Catholics, have 
taken in these movements. The code- 
termination trend in Germany was 
strongly affected by Catholics trying 
to apply the social principles of the 
Church. It was equally the case with 
French, Dutch and Belgian Catholics in 
their respective social experiments. None 
of the actions taken could be considered 
entirely as conscious embodiments of 
our Catholic principles. In each case 
political realities called for concessions 
and adaptations in the light of socialist 
or liberal (in the European sense) 
pressures. But the mixed nature of the 
final result should not blind us to the 
fact that certain proponents of these 
measures were following their interpre- 
tation of Catholic teachings. 

A third point is that we observe here 
not merely an application of announced 
social principles but an attempted 
development (in the legitimate sense of 
development of dogma) of Catholic 
While the cogestion 
measures were merely steps towards 
what we call the Industry Council 
Plan, Mithestimmung was definitely an 
advance from OQuadragesimo Anno. 
Thus the brilliant German Jesuit, Fr. 
von Nell-Breuning, sought to establish 
as a contingent demand of social justice, 
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social teaching. 








in present conditions, what Pope Pius 
XI merely counseled and suggested. 
Such efforts at development follow a 
sound historical precedent. The social 
teachings of the Church are not found 
explicitly and in detail in revelation. 
Rerum Novarum climaxed sixty years 
of intense thinking and experimen- 
tation. Quadragesimo Anno embodied 
further study, especially the thinking 
of Heinrich Pesch, S.J. Final judgment, 
of course, rests with the Pope, guided 
by the Holy Ghost. But the prepara- 
tory work is normally left to theolo- 
gians under direction of the bishops, 
throughout the world. 


Object and Means 


At the same time, great caution 
should be observed in the matter of 
literal adoption of European ideas, 
merely because they have respectable 
Catholic backing. In any such develop- 
ment a clear distinction must be made 
between principles and _ contingent 
facts and between ends and means. 
Principles based on revelation or sound 
ethics we accept, but the circumstances 
to which these must be applied may be 
completely different in Europe from 
those which obtain here. Again, we 
may accept the professed object of 
Mitbestimmung, namely, enhancement 
of the worker’s status, and yet consider 
the means as prudentially unsuitable 
here. 

Another reason for independent ac- 
tion is the possibility of error, even on 
the part of Catholics long steeped in the 
social tradition of the Church. Social 
principles must be understood with all 
their qualifications and relationships to 
other principles. They are rarely ab- 
solutes in the sense that they can be 
pushed to the limit, without consider- 
ing contingent ramifications. Thus the 
Church has indorsed the principle of 
public ownership in certain situations 
affecting the public interest. But the 
Pope repeatedly had to caution certain 
European Catholic thinkers that they 
were carrying the nationalization prin- 
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ciple too far, to the detriment of more 
basic rights. 

When the Pope treated of code- 
termination in 1950, he prefaced his 
comments with a general warning that 
social legislation regulating property 
rights could be carried too far. It 
could have two undesirable results, 
when pushed to extremes. First, it 
could lead to excessive power concen- 
tration on the part of labor, parallel- 
ing the abuses of capital in this regard, 
Secondly, it could destroy the values 
inherent in private property and free 
initiative. Such trends, he said, would 
be comforting to the socialists. They 
would pave the way for collectivism. 

Two Different Approaches 

Hence in studying European develop- 
ments in the field of Catholic social 
thought, we might be wise were we to 
balance two opposing sentiments. On 
the one hand, we have much to learn 
from cultures which are older and more 
Catholic than ours. We can gain from 
the clarity of the French and the 
thorough philosophical and analytical 
approach of the Germans. We also can 
profit from the historical sense of the 
Italians and the practicality of Belgians, 
Dutch and English. Especially we note 
that papal statements were framed 
against a background of European 
thought and can often be fully under- 
stood only in this frame of reference. 

On the other hand the contingent 
facts which affect the application of 
principles differ sharply at times be- 
tween Europe and here. National at- 
titudes likewise vary. Our pragma- 
tism and experimentalism, while it has 
its limitations, normally prevents us 
from carrying principles to such ex- 
tremes that they infringe on other 
principles and rights. We usually like 
to ask: will this work? Nor should we 
be ashamed of this approach. Philoso- 
phy tells us that the true, the useful 
and the beautiful are closely inter- 
related. If what is true is in the long 
run the only workable solution, then a 
modified pragmatism is a test of our 
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right application of principles. In that 
sentence application is the operative 
word. We do not profess to use prag- 
matic criteria as a test of principles but 
rather as a check upon our understand- 
ing of them and of their relevance to 
the concrete situation. Pragmatism as 
a philosophy is wrong when it eschews 
principles. But the pragmatic attitude 
is not necessarily irreconcilable with de- 
votion to ideals. 


Catholic Thought Respected 


With these general qualifications 
there are several interesting aspects to 
the German situation. Perhaps the most 
notable to an outside observer is the 
influence of Catholic social teaching on 
Catholic laymen and their attempts to 
put it into practice. Equally notable 
is the general acceptance by secular 
groups of the Church’s right to take a 
stand on social matters. Thus, both 
the German Employers’ Association and 
the central trade union devote consider- 
able space in their literature to the 
viewpoint of the churches on code- 
termination. It is as if the National 
Association of Manufacturers, Chamber 
of Commerce, C.I.O., and A.F. of L. 
were to devote one-fifth of the space 
in a discussion of the guaranteed an- 
nual wage to the position of the Church 
on this point. 

The writer interviewed a sizable 
number of Catholic laymen, both em- 
ployers and workers. He met many 
more at meetings of various types. The 
picture is quite different from com- 
parable situations here. The laymen 
seemed to have an excellent personal 
grasp of Catholic social principles. They 
earnestly discussed methods of apply- 
ing these principles. In mixed gather- 
ings, lay and clerical, there was an easy 
friendliness, a calm give-and-take, not 
noted in American gatherings for dis- 
cussion of Catholic social principles. 
The clergy were shown respect, but 
they did not dominate the meetings. 
A renowned expert such as Fr. von 
Nell-Breuning was spoken of with vene- 
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ration, but this did not inhibit partici- 
pants from expressing disagreement 
with his views. It was common to see 
laymen presiding at meetings and con- 
ducting discussions even though fa- 
mous clerical scholars and members of 
the hierarchy were present. At one 
discussion meeting a cardinal presided. 
The topic was commodity prices. The 
discussants were mostly laymen, but 
His Eminence asked pointed questions 
about price movements in the Chicago 
commodity markets. 


Trained Laymen Participate 

The place given to trained laymen in 
treating and applying Catholic social 
principles seems to harmonize very well 
with papal directives. We can learn 
from Europe in this regard. We might 
also adopt their relative calm and ob- 
jectivity in discussing controversial 
matters. Certainly Mitbestimmung was 
an explosive issue. It created deep 
feelings and involved basic interests. 
Yet in more than a hundred two-hour 
interviews partisans of different view- 
points presented opinions with almost 
detached objectivity. The greatest feel- 
ing was shown by relative neutrals in 
the struggle, a group of university 
professors. 


Seek Worker Status 


The central Catholic argument for 
codetermination was based on_ the 
dignity of man. The desire was to give 
workers, as a class, a higher status in so- 
ciety. This would also reflect upon the 
worker as an individual, since he would 
participate through his representatives 
in managerial functions. By workers’ 
having legal, structural equality with 
management, the disabilities of status 
and economic inferiority would be 
reduced. This proposal was reconciled 
with property rights generally by the 
assertion that property rights in a 
corporation are quite different from 
those relating to individually held prop- 
erty. A corporation exists by virtue 
of law and is severely regulated by law. 
Its owners divest themselves of much 
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of the responsibility pertaining to 
ownership; hence it is not necessarily 
unjust that they lose some of the rights 
of owners. 

An outside observer is tempted to 
offer several criticisms concerning the 
attitude of many German Catholics 
regarding codetermination. While we 
all recognize the value of the end 
sought, it is questionable whether we 
would advocate the same means for se- 
curing this end. We might hold that 
the partnership which really gives status 
to the worker is a partnership in the 
day-by-day decisions which intimately 
concern him. Communication and 
participation in everyday problems 
might be more meaningful than a share 
in deciding such problems as are 
normally left to a board of directors. 
Effective collective bargaining might 
achieve equally good results on this 
level. 

Of course, the two levels of partici- 
pation are not mutually exclusive. But 
the emphasis seems excessive in favor of 
the type of partnership which means 
least to the individual worker. Even if 
worker members of a board of directors 
were chosen exclusively from workers in 
a company (the Catholic proposal, in 
contrast to the central control asked 
by the DGB, the top German union 
group), it would still mean less to the 
average worker than if he were con- 
sulted and made a partner in the solu- 
tion of his immediate problems. 
Whether union representatives—even 
chosen from the company concerned— 
achieve results through collective bar- 
gaining or through codetermination, 
they are still a step removed from the 
average worker and his closest problems. 


Limited Application 


An outsider would also hesitate about 
means for enhancing workers’ status 
which apparently can be justified only 
for corporations. It is true that even 
were real gains confined to corporations, 
it would still be a substantial achieve- 
ment. But still there is an apparent 
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discrepancy between the goal and the 
means for attaining it. Paternalism, 
business autocracy and the like are just 
as much problems of middle and small 
firms as they are of large corporations, 
There is more personal contact between 
owner and worker in the smaller firms, 
but this contact is not always on the 
basis of equality. 

Another difficulty with codetermina- 
tion is that it devotes primary emphasis 
to what may be a secondary problem. 
Pope Pius XII, when he discussed the 
subject, called attention to the night- 
mare of unemployment as a more suit- 
able field of action. This observer 
might add another field which seems 
neglected in Western Europe—the mat- 
ter of living standards for workers. 
European unions seem generally willing 
to accept the restrictive cartel practices 
of capital. They prefer political to 
economic weapons in seeking a higher 
standard of living. They have not yet 
put into practice the method which 
produced such excellent results here: 
higher productivity, with the benefits 
shared equitably with the workers. 


Wage Policies Different 

The typical European wage practice 
is industry-wide bargaining based on 
the earnings of the least productive 
firm. This means in France that more 
efficient companies can make enormous 
profits. In Germany it is possible to 
supplement the basic Lohntarif bj 
direct bargaining with a company. But 
in neither case is there any forceful 
pressure for higher living standards and 
consequently for higher productivity. 
By contrast, in America wage rates are 
usually based on the ability to pay in 
the case of the more efficient companies. 
The unions demand the same wages 
from less efficient firms. They are 
compelled under threat of bankruptcy 
to increase efficiency and hence ability 
to pay. 

European Catholic thinkers do not 
show many signs of awareness of this 
problem, or at least its solution. The} 
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condemn inequities in income and 
wealth distribution. They favor social 
insurance, as well as government aid for 
housing and the like. But, in spite of 
Pope Pius XII’s message to Semaines 
Sociales, saying that production is the 
need of the hour, there does not seem to 
be adequate appreciation of the econo- 
mics of higher living standards. This 
may seem unfair to the Revue de 
l’Action Populaire and occasional writ- 
ers, but the general emphasis seems to 
be upon structural reform and political 
devices, rather than upon hard economic 
realities of greater production and ef- 
fective methods for better distribution. 
Yet, as the E.C.A. now realizes, the 
internal battle against Communism in 
Western Europe may be fought in terms 
of living standards. 


Two conclusions seem to follow from 
these reflections. The first is that there 
is in Europe a genuine vigor and pro- 
gressivism in Catholic social circles. 
They consider the social teaching of 
the Church as living. They are willing 
to experiment with it, to seek new 
developments and to try varying com- 
binations of principles in the attempt 
to find more workable equilibria. They 
are active, even at the price of oc- 
casional error. They make mistakes, 
seeking to improve, rather than confine 
their thinking only to what has been 
tried and found successful. 

Such boldness is needed in the face 
of critical postwar problems. While 
we rejoice that Rome is always ready to 
exert a moderating and restraining in- 
fluence, we are also happy that no over- 
timid fear of novelty has led to sterile 
adherence to the past as such. At the 
same time, Americans appraising new 
movements and ideas must consider 
them against their historical back- 
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ground. When the French cardinals 
condemn capitalism, for example, this 
should not be an automatic signal for 
us to do likewise. They face different 
problems. Mithestimmung, cogestion, 
réforme de structure and similar slogans 
are partially products of a special 
environment. We can study such pro- 
grams without necessarily being called 
upon to imitate them. 


Studies Mutually Helpful 


A. second thought is that communi- 
cation with European Catholics need 
not be a one-way process. We can learn 
from them, but they are eager to know 
what we think. In general they are 
more active than we in social and philo- 
sophical thinking. We are more suc- 
cessful, as a nation, in building efficient 
structure of production and equitable 
paths of distribution. Europeans recog- 
nize this, but wish to know whether or 
not this is achieved at the sacrifice of 
fundamental values. Is our economic 
system, and specifically mass produc- 
tion, inimical to human dignity? Do 
we achieve wealth at the expense of 
dangerous power concentration? How 
does the structure of our economy com- 
pare with the ideal social order? Is it 
moving in the wrong direction or is it 
generally sound but inadequate in terms 
of the ideal? 

Realistic studies along the lines 
indicated by the questions just given 
can be of mutual benefit. We can 
learn more about ourselves by compar- 
ing our economy both with the ideals 
of Catholic social thought and with the 
realities of other systems and customs. 
We can help others by presenting what 
is useful and adaptable here in the 
framework of a familiar ideology. In 
this light the world perspective of the 
editors of SOCIAL ORDER is a distinct 
contribution to Catholic social thought. 
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Moral Breakdown 


THE STATE EXISTS to achieve and 
maintain the common welfare, that 
total “climate of life” in which men 
can live well and integrally and de- 
velop the rich potentialities with which 
they are endowed. However, because 
the men to whom administration is en- 
trusted are human the ideal is never 
fully attained, and tyranny or exphloi- 
tation can frequently appear. 

For the ruler of a state must have 
authority, which implies power. And 
power, as the truism avers, corrupts. 

Circumstances tn recent years have 
aggravated the danger of exploitation. 
Many things, among them the two 
world wars in just a generation and a 
period of impossibly difficult legislation 
during Prohibition, have left their scars 
upon the United States. Since 1929, 
for more than 20 years, our nation has 
lived in almost continual abnormal con- 
ditions: the sub-normal economic state 
of the depression era and the hyper- 
normal economic conditions of a war- 
and-defense period. These circum- 
stances have led to immense expansion 
of government operations and to the 
multiplication of contacts between 
government and_ various facets of 
private life. 

The great diversification of govern- 
ment activities, the multiplication of 
offices, the greater complexity of all 
government action, the sheer mass of 
those who participate in it make more 
dificult the problem of achieving good 
government and its natural fruit, the 
common welfare. 
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Moreover the steadily-increasing pres- 
sure which government has brought to 
bear upon the economy (in the form 
of regulatory legislation, emergency 
controls, increased taxes) and the ver, 
magnitude of the sums in which 
government deals increase the tempta- 
tions to venality and corruption. 


To these circumstances emer ging 
within government must be added two 
national phenomena which affect thi 
achievement of the common welfare. 


The first is the marked development 
of @ pressure-group mentality. Thi 
perfectly legitimate and indeed neces- 
sary right of every citizen or group of 
citizens to point out unwitting in- 
equities in legislation for the common 
welfare has developed into a widespread 
practice of demanding measures that 
positively favor specific groups alone. 
And pressures can be brought to bea 
by legitimate means of representation 
or by illegitimate means of threats and 
bribes. 

Finally there seems to be developing 
amoral attitude toward 
Secularism 


a calloused, 
both and duties. 
seems to be developing a nation of in 
dividualists, each his own dictator — 
whose will, not his mind, is law. 


rights 


The current furor about corruption 
in government may not mean that we 
are experiencing a more serious wat: 
of dishonesty than might be con 
sidered normal in so large and comples 
a government as ours. 
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At any rate it can be wisely used as 
the occasion for a searching examina- 
tion of consciences, firm renewal of 
ideals. To this end SOCIAL ORDER 
has asked a group of eminent public 
figures to discuss the issue of moral 
breakdown in government for the bene- 
fit of our readers. 


To each a letter was sent which read, 
in part: 
1. What are the three most significant 
factors contributing to the breakdown of 
responsibility in public-service figures? 


2. What is the principal social inade- 
quacy in upholding moral responsibility? 


SOCIAL ORDER is grateful to the 
distinguished group of national leaders 
who have done us the honor of con- 
tributing to the discussion. 


Hon. Danie F. CLEARY 
Mr. Cleary, who had been an_ active 
Catholic lawyer and a leader in the Cana 
movement in Chicago before entering gov- 
ernment service, is at present chairman of 
the War Claims Commission in Washing- 
fon, 


Lose your soul or your job 


I believe that the most significant 
factors contributing to the break-down 
of responsibility among public service 
figures are these: 1. the low salaries 
which are paid; 2. the lack of compen- 
cating prestige and public approval to 
offset low financial remuneration; and 
3. the constantly increasing pressure 
from businessmen or other special-in- 
terest representatives to have “favors” 
granted. 

To pay state legislators $1500 or 
$2000 a year is to invite “purchased” 
legislation. To pay a father of a fam- 
ily $200 a month and then to send him 
out as a traffic policeman in a big city 
is to invite “fixed” tickets. As you go 
up the ladder of public salaries, the 
responsibilities go up much more sharp- 
ly. You end with top government of- 
ficials in Washington, men responsible 
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for decisions affecting millions of people 
and involving billions of dollars, getting 
salaries in the range of $10-12 thousand 
a year. 

Despite the general efficiency with 
which public service figures discharge 
their duties, despite the low incidence 
of malfeasance and misfeasance, there 
is no glory in being such a person. 
“Bureaucrat” has been substituted for 
“civil servant” and been developed into 
an epithet. This lack of public ap- 
proval which deters many good men 
from entering public service is daily 
driving many more good men back to 
private life. 

Bribe-taking or favor-granting public 
officials don’t go around looking for 
people who want to offer bribes or who 
want some unethical or illegal “favor” 
granted. The seeking is done by the 
bribe-givers. Theirs is the primary 
fault. Officials who are in a position 
to advance or retard the interests of a 
special group are constantly bombarded 
with invitations to lunch and dinner; 
they are importuned by old school 
chums they haven’t seen for years, sub- 
jected to every imaginable kind of 
social and economic pressure in the cam- 
paign to influence their decision. A 
man needs a strong financial position or 
a strong character to resist such pres- 
sures. Sometimes he needs both. The 
choice between losing his soul and losing 
his job is one which many a public 
servant has felt he had to make. To be 
required to choose between sin and se- 
curity a dozen times a week is too much 
for many a man. 

As to moral principles operative in 
society which militate against unethical 
behavior, I believe there are none. 

The letter of the law must be ob- 
served, but there are no sanctions im- 
posed against those who are powerful 
enough and unscrupulous enough to 
have the law changed to suit their sel- 
fish purposes. Policemen and tax col- 
lectors and legislators are not venal be- 
cause they are occupying those partic- 
ular positions. When they are venal, it 
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is because ot their background, their 
education, their early and recent en- 
vironment, rather than because of their 
present occupational status. And it 
must be emphasized that venality is 
still the exception rather than the rule 
among public servants. They see sharp 
practices prevailing in all types of pri- 
vate business and in the professions. It 
is no wonder that some of them are 
puzzled when they discover that some 
sort of moral responsibility is expected 
of them. 

Until a hue and cry is raised against 
the unmoral and immoral atmosphere 
in which our entire social structure ex- 
ists, moral responsibility cannot be up- 
held. Until the homes and schools in 
every community in this country imbue 
the citizenry with a distaste for the 
shabby, the shoddy and the shady way 
of doing business, we cannot expect to 
recruit upstanding, noble paragons from 
that citizenry and make exemplary pub- 
lic servants of them. The public is the 
source from which we must draw our 
public servants. 
which now teach 
their to make money 
might better be teaching them how not 
to make it. Law schools which teach 
how to practice law should devote more 
time to pointing out how not to en- 
gage in the profession of law. In our 
Catholic schools more emphasis should 
be laid on how to get to Heaven and 
less on how to avoid going to Hell. 


schools 
how 


Business 
st udents 


A positive approach is needed to rem- 
edy the inadequacy which exists. The 
lack of awareness concerning the dis- 
ease makes the cure all the harder to 
administer. The patient who doesn’t 
know he’s sick is always reluctant to 
take medicine. By its work, the Insti- 
tute of Social Order is doing much to 
make us all aware of our need for this 
spiritual medication. More than that, 
the Institute is dispensing the needed 
prescription in a most effective way. 


¢ 
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Pror. Epwarpb S. Corwin 


One of the original group of preceptoy 
called to Princeton University in 1916 
Woodrow Wilson, Professor Corwin has 
written extensively on democracy, law, th 
courts and the constitution. 


Quickening moral consciousness 


I should say, in the first place, that 
“the breakdown of responsibility in 
public-service figures” is but a symptom 
of a much more widely pervasive break- 
down, on the part of society at large, 
and this breakdown I should attribute 
to: 1. the staggering tempo of life to- 
day; 2. the anonymity of the forces 
shaping it; and 3. the diminishing sig- 
nificance of the individual and his in- 
creasing consciousness of this fact. But 
all this adds up to the fact that the 
moral content of life is being slowly 
squeezed out. The question is, Can 
Religion (a general term for a non- 
secular outlook) arrest this degenerative 
process by again quickening the moral 
consciousness of man? If not, the end 
must be, as 2000 years ago, a universal 
imperialism. 


« 


Most Rev. RicHarD J. CUSHING 


Formerly national director of the P» 
agation of the Faith and presently ordinar 
of Boston, Archbishop Cushing 1s one of 
the outstanding Catholic voices on 
and moral questions in America. 


Stand up and be counted 


Moral breakdown in public life 1s 
widely seen in our current political his- 
tory: local, state and national. It 1s 
equally present in business and even 
professional groups, in cases in which 
those who are trusted to represent and 
work for others act rather for their 
own private profit and advancement, 
with frequent loss and damage to those 
who trusted them. It is a mistake to 
condemn political corruption without 
similarly condemning breach of trust 
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in any and every other field. 

The reason, of course, is the lack of 
moral worth in the individual involved. 
Men of character and honor do not suc- 
cumb to temptation. But this is not 
the whole answer: I suggest something 
further. Most men become dishonor- 
able and corrupt only when they feel 
that, even if detected, they will meet 
no severe punishment nor even censure. 


They adopt lower and lower personal 
standards simply because “Everybody 
does it;” ““Tom and Dick and Harry get 
away with this, and profitably; why 
shouldn’t 1?” In a widening circle, Tom 
and Dick and Harry can point to those 
who gave them bad example; and thus 
widening circles spread out, embracing 
an ever larger percentage of those in 
positions of trust and power. In the 
end, the whole public is involved, since 
the last disastrous influence is the fact 
that the public, aware of the situation, 
accepts it with a shrug of the shoulders: 
‘What do you expect? Business is busi- 
ness. Politics is politics. Everybody is 
doing it. Human nature can’t be 
changed.” 

Human nature has changed, and for 
the worse. The standards of acceptable 
conduct in politics, in business and even 
in the professions, are lower today than 
in 1900 or earlier. The public knows 
that there are close and profitable rela- 
tions between political officers, on the 
one side, and grafting business men, un- 
principled labor leaders, confessed crim- 
inals and their kind on the other; but 
the same public rarely unites to “throw 
the scoundrels out.” The public sees 
law enforcement thwarted by corrupt 
influence, by perjury, by deals, and does 
not protest, save sporadically and inef- 
fectually. The Kefauver investigations 
attracted a tremendous video following; 
but the practical consequences were rel- 
atively light. 

One cannot indict a nation. For all 
that I have said, it is true that a vast 
proportion of our public servants, in 
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whatever field, are conscientious and 
honorable and faithful to their trusts. 
But one can remark that our nation is 
not horrified and rendered indignant 
by the actions of the minority, is not 
willing to stand up and be counted on 
the side of virtue and honor. This in- 
difference and inaction starts a new cir- 
cle of influence. Conditioned by this 
atmosphere, ambitious officials look for 
new avenues of easy advancement, and 
take them despite qualms of conscience, 
with the — for themselves — reassuring 
thought that the acts cannot be wrong 
if the public will not condemn them. 
Thus a newer and lower stage of public 
morality is engendered in those who hold 
offices of trust, and this in turn results 
in still lower levels of public judgment. 


Disheartening? Leading only to de- 
spair? No, God knew the consequences 
of Adam’s fall, and gave mankind the 
only remedy—His own standards, set 
forth in the natural and the positive 
law. Bring men back to God, not only 
by the preaching of the clergy, but also 
by the lives and words and active influ- 
ence of the laity.. God, and He alone, 
sets eternal moral standards and, if we 
let Him, aids us to live up to them. The 
reform of public life will come when 
God and His law are returned to the 
American scene. 


® 


Hon. Paut H. DouGtas 


The junior senator from IIlinois ts a re- 


~ 


nowned economist who has won the ac- 
claim of the country by his courageous and 
intelligent leadership. 


Moral foundations of life 


The recent disclosures of abuses and 
improprieties in the RFC, the awarding 
of contracts in the military services, the 
developing scandals in the Internal Rev- 
enue Bureau and in the granting of sub- 
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sidies by the Federal Government reveal 
a far too low sense of ethics gn the part 
of many government employees and of 
business men who deal with them. 

The scandals in college basketball and 
the professionalization of much of col- 
lege athletics also show that the cancer 
of desiring cheap and easy success and 
fortune has eaten into our national life. 

Perhaps conditions are not worse than 
they have been in the past. But we are 
not as good as we should be, and we 
need to improve rapidly if we are to 
prevent our society and our individual 
lives from disintegrating. We must all 
recapture a greater sense of personal in- 
tegrity and hold to it through thick and 
thin. To do this we must go back to 
the moral foundations of life, and we 
can find precious support and insight 
from the life of our Saviour who was 
tempted grievously and who won a 
glorious victory over temptation. Here 
the churches can be of inestimable value 
in helping us to be true to his standards. 


o 


Rev. Ropert C. HartTNeETT, S.J. 


Father Hartnett has been editor-in-chief 
of America since leaving his post as head 
of the department of political science at the 
University of Detroit. He is a highly- 
respected authority on church-state rela- 
lations. 


Old corruption: new diggings 


The current condemnations of cor- 
ruption (graft, vice-protection, influ- 
ence and all) have probably been 
prompted in large part, I suppose, by 
the publicity given to the Kefauver in- 
vestigations, the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation hearings, dismissals 
of officers of the Federal Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue and exposures of tie-ups 
between law-enforcement officers and 
gamblers by local investigating agencies. 

One always has to ask oneself the 
question whether the corruption itself 
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is new, or only the exposures. If the 
corruption is of long standing, then the 
fact that we are unearthing it with a 
view to eliminating it is a sign of moral 
improvement. That is, provided that 
we adopt effective reform measures and 
do not let the present furore die out, 
leaving things pretty much as _ they 
were. 


Let me briefly mention a few aspects 
of the problem which tend to get lost 
in the shuffle: 


1. Our entire political history has 
been marred to a rather scandalous de- 
gree by out-and-out graft and other 
forms of venality in public life. ‘To 
the victors belong the spoils” is almost 
an accepted norm of American political 
behavior. 


2. Sluicing the public treasury for 
private aggrandizement or using polit- 
ical power to enrich politicans and their 
friends at the expense of ordinary citi- 
zens or the public-at-large takes various 
forms. Awarding juicy government 
contracts without proper bidding, 
awarding them without insisting on 
fair evaluation of costs, padding gov- 
ernment payrolls, giving politicians a 
“cut,” directly (often through legal 
fees) or through contributions to polit- 
ical campaigns are practices which have 
been common. Politicians can exploit 
their inside knowledge of government 
plans to reap real-estate and other har- 
vests. Receiverships seem to be a legal- 
ized method of “taking care of” friends. 
Making purely political appointments to 
public offices is almost the rule in many 
places. 


3. The way our political system is or- 
ganized, with elections costing huge 
fortunes and salaries often very low, one 
might almost ask: where is the money 
supposed to come from a) to pay for 
the costs of getting elected and b) to 
support public officials who certainly 
cannot live on their salaries? Every- 
body seems to figure that politicians 
somehow manage. They do. Don’t we 
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almost force politicians to seek ways of 
getting back from their jobs what they 
invest in elections? Aren’t we almost 
asking for “corruption”? 


4. Corruption has generally been 
much worse, or at least more obvious, 
in local and state government than in 
federal. The two-party system, which 
is our best check on corruption, operates 
much more vigorously on the national 
than on the state and local level. This 
gives the impression that there is more 
corruption in the federal than in state 
and local governments. The opposite 
is much more likely. 


5. In some respects the vastly in- 
creased expenditures of governments at 
every level provide greater occasions of 
corruption than ever. Percentagewise, 
however, there may be less corruption 
today than at many other periods in our 
history. 


6. Finally, powerful pressure groups 
outside of government are probably 
more “corrupt” than government of- 
ficial. They do the bribing. More- 
over, what are we to say of those who 
push through high tariffs, or prevent a 
just distribution of tax burdens, or get 
“loopholes” into their laws, or push 
through disproportionate benefits for 
their own group—whether they be 
farmers, labor unions, manufacturers, 
oil men, bankers, publishers or whatnot? 
What about business and professional 
groups who, for selfish reasons, block 
much-needed social legislation? Pillory- 
ing people for doing within government 
exactly what hundreds of thousands of 
“respectable” Americans do outside 
with complete immunity is not my idea 
of facing up to the problem. 


So long as people try to shape public 
policy for selfish rather than commu- 
nity purposes, we will have corruption— 
by individual voters, pressure groups, 
legislators, administrators. Whether it 
is “legal” or not does not change the 
moral issue anywhere along the line. 
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Hon. EuGENE J. McCartTHy 


A graduate of St. John’s University, 
Collegeville, Minn., Mr. McCarthy has 
served in the last two Congresses as repre- 
sentative for the fourth Minnesota district. 


A sense of dedication 


In my opinion, three most significant 
factors contribute to the general lack 
of morality in public affairs. First, the 
substitution of a way of life based upon 
a philosophy of positivism and rela- 
tivism for a way of life based upon 
certain philosophical absolutes and moral 
principles and on the beliefs and 
teachings of the Christian religion. 
Second, a general loss of the sense of 
vocation and of professional responsi- 
bility. Third, the transfer to other 
fields of practices and principles which 
were first accepted and approved in the 
business world, such as the power of 
influence, high-pressure methods, mis- 
leading statements and the general atti- 
tude of getting what one can while the 
getting is good. 

I shall discuss in detail only the sec- 
ond of the three points which I have 
made, as in my own opinion it is the 
principal social inadequacy to which 
you refer in your second question. 

Whereas the general notion of calling 
or of vocation still survives among 
Christians, two things have happened 
which have weakened its effect. On the 
one hand, its meaning has been so gen- 
eralized that it has little significance 
for individual Christians and on the 
other hand, where its meaning remains 
specific, it has been restricted in appli- 
cation to the callings to the clerical 
and religious life. 

Actually, this loss of the awareness 
of vocation is another subtle manifesta- 
tion of the secularization of our society. 
It is not something which has happened 
overnight. It is not wholly the prob- 
lem of the materialism of the mod- 
ern age, nor can we find the beginnings 
of this change in the Reformation. The 
germ and first signs of the trend were 
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evident much earlier. The full develop- 
ment is now manifest. 

Along with this progressive loss of 
the sense of vocation there has been a 
corresponding loss in the meaning of 
profession and neglect of the practice. 
Medieval Christian society was actually 
a professional society; a medieval man, 
whether serf or bishop, craftsman or 
king, having received a vocation by 
accident of birth or by choice within 
the limits permitted him, professed to 
that calling. I am not advocating any 
jumping back to the nicely-ordered, 
stratified medieval society. 

It is in the present social order that 
we must make our way. In this form- 
less society we must each make a choice 
of life work and having made that 
choice or having been called to it, ac- 
cept it. Along with that acceptance 
there must be at least a sense of dedica- 
tion, a sense of profession, a realiza- 
tion that this is the way in which each 
of us is to work out his own salvation 
and make his contribution to the salva- 
tion of all. The particular responsibili- 
ties of each economic, professional and 
social group must be clearly recognized 
and accepted by the members of that 
group. 


Sa 


Hon. RicHarp L. NEUBERGER 


Former newspaperman and writer for 
the Portland Oregonian, Mr. Neuberger is 
state senator from the thirteenth Oregon 
district. In addition to three books, he has 
written numerous articles on socio-political 
topics. 


Keep things in perspective 


I believe an undue emphasis on money 
in our whole society tends to debase 
public life, as well as other forms of 
service. 

However, I should like to make my 
contribution to your symposium a 
warning against thinking that a moral 
breakdown has occurred in America. It 
is dangerous to spread such a conviction 
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unless it happens to be the truth, for 
I fear that the idea itself could be an 
inducement to corruption. 

Actually, it is my opinion that mor- 
als in this country are quite high com- 
pared with the past. This does not 
blind me to many misdeeds and dis- 
honest acts. But we must keep things 
in perspective. 

We recently fought a war in which 
14,000,000 young people were called to 
the colors. There was less draft evasion 
during that war than in World War I, 
when only 3,600,000 were in service. 
During the Civil War men of wealth 
were allowed to buy their way out of 
the draft for $300, thus putting the 
burden of dying on the poor. If such 
an immoral policy were proposed to- 
day, the nation would renounce it in 
one great quiver of revulsion. 

Undoubtedly we have some dishonest 
politicians now. They should be driven 
from public life. Yet, on the whole, | 
believe that as a group our political 
leaders do not compare unfavorably 
with politicians of the somewhat re- 
cent past. 

We have had no national scandal to 
compare with the Teapot Dome oil 
steal. Certainly we have a high type 
of public servant in the U. S. Forest 
Service and other agencies charged with 
protecting what is left of our public 
lands. Contrast this with the land-office 
shame of the Grant administration, 
when the public domain was looted. 

When my state was admitted to the 
Union in 1859, it received sections 16 
and 36 of each township to be used 
for school purposes. This acreage grew 
invaluable virgin timber. The Oregon 
politicians of the next few generations 
bartered away this timber for a song. 
Corruption was rife. Today we are try- 
ing to safeguard the few school lands 
which still survive in public possession. 

I cite all this to warn you against 
a spirit of despair. We have a long dis- 
tance to travel, but I believe it a mis- 
take to think that the morals of this 
generation of Americans have weakened. 
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Indeed, I believe they are quite high. 
We are moving toward social justice. 
Never before has the workingman re- 
ceived so large a share of the national 
income. Our soldiers are fighting in 
far-off Korea for the ideal of collective 
security and a better world. Can we 
condemn as immoral a nation whose 
young men will journey 6,000 miles to 
risk their lives in behalf of a future 
goal of peace and freedom? 
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Mr. JERRY VOoRHIS 


Vr. Voorhis, who ts executive secretary 
»f the Cooperative League of the United 
States of America, served in Congress with 
distinction and has expressed his political 
ideals in two notable works. 


No short cut to integrity 


The key to this whole problem lies 
in the calibre of people in government. 
There isn’t any short cut to the kind of 
moral integrity in government which 
this nation needs and should have. 

Secondly, the man who is more re- 
sponsible than anyone else in America 
for any dereliction in government is 
the one who bemoans the fact that the 
calibre of candidates for public office 
is, in his opinion, a low one, but who 
neither offers himself as a candidate nor 
does one blessed thing to try to get 
better people to run for office or to 
support them when they do. 

The most basic and most difficult 
factor contributing to the lack of a 
higher code of ethics in government 
is a changed attitude toward govern- 
ment on the part of many people. Every 
newspaper, periodical and radio pro- 
gram — every school and church — 
every organization of the people should 
make it its business to help change that 
attitude. For upon this accomplishment 
the future of our form of government 
depends. 

The American people, in part at least, 
ind all too many of them, have the 
idea today that their own government 
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is a seamy and unworthy institution, 
that it is the business of self-seeking 
men, that it is something to be shunned 
by the best, most capable and most 
deeply religious people. We must under- 
stand that our government is what we 
make it, and that in a very real sense 
our primary duty as citizens is to take 
an active part in the political life of 
our nation. 

Responsibility as a moral principle 
could militate against unethical prac- 
tice if there were better focus of re- 
sponsibility in the hands of depart- 
ment, bureau, agency and division 
heads than there now is. And it needs 
to work two ways. Such responsible 
heads should be held strictly account- 
able for any unethical practices taking 
place in their agencies. But the other 
side of that is that they should be ac- 
corded far more credit than they are, 
when they conduct an agency on a high 
ethical plane. We need to start lean- 
ing over backward to give commenda- 
tion where it is due at the same time 
that we strike with all our vigor at 
practices which undermine the moral 
integrity of our democratic constitu- 
tional government in our republic. 


o 


A Civit SERVANT 
This contributor, who did not ask to 
hide in anonymity, has acquired much of 
his experience in federal offices. Hts com- 
ments are realistic, honest, inspiring. 


Secularism has a grip 


I believe the “‘widespread discussion” 
of moral breakdown in public life is 
much more widespread than the break- 
down warrants. I do not believe the 
discussion going on today is something 
which welled up from the public’s con- 
sciousness or that it is a “grass-roots” 
revulsion at corruption in public life, 
or anything of the sort. I believe that 
most of the investigations now going 
on were started to divert the attention 
of the American people from the more 
vital issues of the day — which issues 
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are not being faced up to by our state 
and federal legislatures. There are many 
politicians on “both sides of the aisle” 
who would rather dazzle their constit- 
uents with a TV show originating a 
thousand miles from their home state 
than vote right on a tax bill or on a 
measure designed to curb inflation. The 
TV circus can be seen and understood 
(to a limited degree) by any voter. If 
the participants are shadowy figures 
who operate their rackets three or four 
state lines away from Senator X’s baili- 
wick, all the better. 

The net result of the road-shows and 
other entertainments the press, radio 
and television have been bringing to the 
attention of the public is the lowering 
of prestige of people who hold public 
office. At no time has there been any 
showing that the minuscule percentage 
of derelict office-holders in 1951 is 
greater than the percentage of such be- 
trayers of their trust who held office 
in 1941, 1931 or 1831. 


The increased cost to the people of 
the United States for defense expendi- 
tures since Korea directly attributable 
to uncontrolled prices would buy one 
million mink coats more expensive than 
the one Mrs. Young received. 


There are people in high places in 
local, state and federal government who 
have exhibited and continue to exhibit 
moral irresponsibility. Such people 
should be removed from office and for- 
ever barred from holding public office. 
There shouldn’t be any such people in 
public office. I submit that their num- 
ber is relatively few. I go further and 
say that the percentage of morally de- 
ficient officeholders is lower in the ex- 
ecutive branch of the federal govern- 
ment than in the executive branches 
of the state governments and that the 
states are better than the local govern- 
ments. The closer you get to home the 
higher the percentage of public em- 
ployees you will find who are equipped 
with elastic consciences. The “‘wide- 
spread discussion” nearly always is about 
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the executive branch of the federal gov- 
ernment. If it were extended to include 
the states and municipalities and the 
legislative branch of the federal gov- 
ernment, it would quite likely be ter- 
minated as subversive by the keepers 
of the public conscience: the press, the 
Winchells, the Fulton Lewises and the 
Joe McCarthys. 


Lincoln Steffens pointed out that the 
bribe-giver is the man who takes the 
initiative in bringing about political 
corruption. He showed how really cor- 
rupt a city or state becomes when a “re- 
form” or “businessman” candidate 
takes over. Things haven’t changed 
since Steffens wrote his Autobiography. 
The men who commit larceny on a 
continental scale were with us then and 
they are with us now. They are the 
people who are never investigated, 
never seriously impeded in their activi- 
ties, and whose objective is always the 
same. They want — and very nearly 
get — the same thing year after year 
The amount may vary from year to 
year. The basic objective remains the 
same. They want all there is to be had. 
They get nearly that amount every 
fiscal year. 


The only lowering I can subscribe to 
as having occurred in recent years is 
in the general moral tone of the people 
as a whole. Secularism has made tre- 
mendous headway within the past dec- 
ade or two... . among the 148,000,000 
Americans who don’t work for the 
tederal government, as well as among 
the 2,000,000 who do. The public serv- 
ants, like the priests, the doctors and 
the merchants in your home town and 
mine, come from homes and neighbor- 
hoods where secularism has a stronger 
grip than it had thirty or forty years 
ago. If there has been a breakdown of 
moral responsibility in public-service 
figures in recent years, it is merely a 
manifestation of the general turning 
away from God which has taken place 
in the homes and neighborhoods from 
which they came. 
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CORPURATE UICTATURSHIP = II 


Free Elections’ in the Stockholders’ State? 


David C. Bayne, S.J. 


West Baden College 


NIFORMITY is the first great need. 

Removal of the anomalous double 
standard that separates American cor- 
porations into two great groups must 
come as inevitably as tomorrow. For 
no apparent reason the provisions for 
democratic voting contained in the Se- 
curities Exchange Act of 1934 apply 
only to investors in corporations regis- 
tered to trade their stock over a national 
stock exchange. The investors in the 
other half of the U. S. corporations feel 
the need fully as much. Why regula- 
tion should depend on_ registration 
passes understanding. 


Only Half the Problem 


But uniformity is only the beginning. 
To let half the U. S. corporations follow 
their own devices in soliciting proxies, 
in voting them, in disclosing to their 
stockholders exactly what they please 
and nothing more—this is regrettable 
enough. But there is a second great 
need. All is not exactly in order with 
the regulated half of American corpora- 
tions. With some of them, it is as it 
is with the Glidden Company. 


The practices here presented are treated 
more fully in a technical, legally docu- 
mented article by the same _ author, 
“Around and Beyond the S.E.C.—the Dis- 
enfranchised Stockholder,” Indiana Law 
Journal, 26 (1951) 207, with full cita- 
tions and documentation. 
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Glidden is a Cleveland firm. Paints, 
chemicals, feeds, in the main. But food- 
stuffs as well. From “Glidden Paint— 
Everywhere on Everything” to “Durkee 
Famous Foods.” With seven subsidiaries 
in thirty plants the Glidden Company 
covers the continent from Canada to 
Georgia, from New York to California. 
Nor have the days and years been un- 
kind to Glidden. For the fiscal years 
1947, 1948, 1949, average net sales by 
consolidated Glidden: over $180 mil- 
lion—average profit: $10 million. 

The Glidden Company is registered 
on the New York Stock Exchange. 
Thereby the Glidden Company subjects 
itself to the democratic voting provi- 
sions of the Securities Exchange Act of 
1934. But what does that mean? 


The S.E.C. Proxy Regulations 


[his means that if the Glidden Com- 
pany sees fit to solicit proxies from the 
stockholders of the company it must 
conform its proxy and an accompany- 
ing proxy statement to the regulations 
of the S.E.C. 

The proxy must be a true ballot, can- 
not mislead, must provide the means for 
an intelligent vote. Every issue must be 
listed separately—and clearly, with a 
special boxed space for a “yes” or “no” 
vote. No hidden sponsors. No secret 
matters. No blanket power. There must 
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be facilities for stockholder solicitation. 
For submission of stockholder proposals. 

But more important is the accom- 
panying disclosure. The proxy state- 
ment must carry the full story behind 
the questions up for vote. A full finan- 
cial statement. A report of the “In- 
terest of Certain Persons in Matters to 
be Acted Upon.” The remuneration to 
directors and officers. The heart of any 
plans under consideration. At annual 
meetings when directors are to be 
elected, an annual report must precede, 
and a full list of the nominees accom- 
pany the statement. In short, every- 
thing needed for an intelligent under- 
standing and an intelligent vote. 

The Big “If” 

All this is guaranteed to the stock- 
holder-owners of Glidden. All this is 
guaranteed, that is, if the Glidden Com- 
pany decides that it will solicit proxies. 
If not—another matter. 

For the Securities Exchange Act of 
1934 requires (of those registered com- 
panies) a stockholder voice in the stock- 
holders’ meeting and the full disclosure 
of the proxy statement only when and 
if the proxy is solicited by manage- 
ment. The result? If management pre- 
fers to get along without the owners, 
perhaps there will be no solicitation. 
Hence no disclosure in the proxy state- 
ment, 

Scattered over the United States are 
the owners of Glidden. About seven- 
teen thousand of them. In their hands 
nearly two million shares of Glidden 
stock. No one owner has an interest 
up to ten per cent. Probably far less. 
No one director or officer has an interest 
up to ten per cent. In fact, far less. As 
of January 31, 1950, all directors and 
officers as a group owned 3.4 per cent 
of the common stock and less than one 
per cent of the preferred. 

For some years now Messrs. Adrian 
and Dwight Joyce (the father, chairman 
of the board at about $100,000 a year, 
and the son, president at $75,000) have 
been seated in management of the Glid- 
den Company. Joyce, the father, has 
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been director for 33 years—Joyce, the 
son, for 23. Their stock ownership? 
Together they own about 2.5 per cent 
of the total shares outstanding. The 
ten major officers, who are directors as 
well, receive aggregate salaries of $606,- 
762 annually.” 


The Voice of Ownership 


Since the stockholder is the owner, 
his the invested capital, his should be 
some voice in the ultimate policy con- 
trol of the firm, at worst an opportu- 
nity of participation. The day of actual 
attendance at the stockholders’ meeting 
is gone. The last vestige of a voice in 
management, and the sole substitute for 
the presence at the meeting, is the 
mailed-in proxy. And how does the 
Glidden Company provide its owners 
with a participation in control, a vote 
by proxy? 

The succinct answer comes under the 
othcial letterhead of The Glidden Com- 
pany, addressed to a stockholder-owner. 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 
Executive Offices 
January 14, 1949 
Dear Mr.—: 

. . . Our Executive Committee has de- 
cided, after carefully considering the mat 
ter, that the management should not 
solicit proxies for the Annual Meeting to 
be held on February 10, 1949, and incur 
the expense involved in preparing and 
printing a proxy statement, postage, etc., 
since the Directors do not have any par 
ticular matter which they wish to submit 
to the stockholders. . . 

Very truly yours, 
Clifton M. Kolb (signed) 
Secretary. 


In short, the management was con- 
tent. There was really nothing they 
wanted submitted to the owners. How 
the owners felt seemed another matter. 

But that was only the annual meeting 


* For a picture of the strictly business back 
ground of Glidden and the extent of its 
enterprise, see “House That Joyce Built, 
Fortune, 38 (May, 1949) 95. It should be 
noted that these figures are as of March 
15, 1950. In general no surveys or figures 
extend beyond January, 1951, when re 
search was concluded. 
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for 1949. What of other annual meet- 
ings? What of electing new directors? 
Or giving the stockholders the chance 
to elect new directors? A survey of the 
records of the Glidden Company in the 
New York Stock Exchange has the 
story. For one annual meeting, and only 
one, over an eleven year period (1940- 
1950) has the Glidden management 
gone to the stockholder-owners, solicited 
proxies, sent out the corporate disclosure 
materials in the proxy statement. 

Should any inquisitive stockholder 
ask why (as one owner did), he would 
be told (as that owner was) : 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 
Executive Offices 
Cleveland, Ohio 
February 11, 1946 
Dear Sir: 

. 2. Proxy statements and proxies were 
not solicited in any of these years by man- 

agement. 

The Regulations of the Company pro- 
vide that in order to hold an annual meet- 
ing a majority of the holders of the Com- 
mon shares must be present in person or 
by proxy. Although some shares were 
represented by proxies which were sent in 
unsolicited and some stockholders were 
present in person, a quorum was not pres- 
ent and no business could be transacted. 
4. Under the Company’s Regulations, the 
directors and officers must hold over until 
their successors are elected and qualified 
and since a quorum was not present at 
the meetings, it was necessary for the di- 
rectors to hold over... . 


Very truly yours, 
Clifton M. Kolb (signed) 
Secretary. 

Since it was necessary for the direc- 
tors and officers to hold over, hold over 
they did. No solicitation. No quorum.” 
No business possible. No election. No 
new managers. Automatic perpetua- 


* Thus in 1950 Glidden announced to a 
shareholder: “The Annual Meeting of the 
Common Stockholders of The Glidden 
Company, held in Cleveland, Ohio, on 
Thursday, February 9, 1950, in the ab- 
sence of a quorum was adjourned sine 
die.” The policy of Gamal Paint Cor- 
poration changed with the annual meet- 
ing of 1950. Prior to that time non-solici- 
tation resulted in the absence of a quorum 
and adjournment of the annual meetings. 
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tion. In eleven years, one annual meet- 
ing solicited. Yet only the disclosure 
materials in the proxy statement carry 
full corporate information right into the 
hands of the stockholder-owner.* (This 
information is on file of necessity with 
the S.E.C. and the New York Stock 
Exchange for inspection if the stock- 
holder knows how and where to find it.) 
But do not think that Glidden has 
the only method of keeping the stock- 
holders outside the voting picture. 


The Controlled Approach 


Consider the adroit maneuver of Coty, 
Inc. With net assets of over $6 mil- 
lion, Coty has 5,000 shareholders. In 
August, 1950, the directors of Coty 
held 51 per cent of the 1,488,906 vot- 
ing shares.° 


“ There are five more significant possible 
results of non-solicitation: 1. Complete 
non-disclosure to the shareholder of the 
basic information concerning the meeting 
and the affairs of the corporation. 2. Ef- 
fectual denial of the opportunity to vote 
and participate in the conduct of the firm. 
3. The dispersed shareholders, although 
perhaps representing as high as 99 per 
cent of the stock, are thereby precluded 
from easy organization, from otherwise 
accessible control, from effectual opposi- 
tion to management policies. 4. The elim- 
ination of the opportunity for shareholder 
initiation of plans or proposals through 
the proxy machinery. 5. Restricting vocal 
opposition. 

° For a clearer overall picture of the prog- 
ress of this article, it should be known that 
practices of non-solicitation generally fol- 
low one of three types. Glidden exempli- 
fies the first type: Total Non-Solicitation 
Without Control. Glidden management 
has neither a controlling block of stock (at 
least 51 per cent) nor a readily accessible 
block in a small group of shareholders. 
Thus, as long as Glidden management 
does not need shareholder approval of 
any management proposal or activity (and 
hence has no need as shareholder meet- 
ing) it may fail to solicit altogether. 

® Of the 765,213 shares held by the directors, 
47.28 per cent or 708,745 are held by 
Yvonne Cotnareanu. The Chairman of 
the Board, Grover A. Whalen, owns 4,000 
shares. The top five officers of Coty each 
receive between $40,000 and $50,000 in 
annual salary. 
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The deft juxtaposition of non-solici- 
tation and solicitation at two recent 
meetings of Coty—special and annual, 
held on the same day—presents an apt 
illustration of the practice of non-soli- 
citation in the particular set of facts 
where management has control and also 
a quorum on hand.’ 


Since 1922 the Certificate of Incor- 
poration of Coty has provided for cum- 
ulative voting in the election of the di- 
rectors, thereby permitting the minor- 
ity shareholders a pro rata representa- 
tion on the board. The management 
of Coty determined to remove this cum- 
ulative voting provision because, said 
the president of Coty, “a group which 
might be acting for ‘selfish motives’ had 
been acquiring stock to obtain repre- 
sentation on the board of directors.” 
The elimination of a charter provision 
required the action of the holders of a 
majority of the outstanding shares of 
stock. The further business facing the 
meeting included the election of the di- 
rectors and submission for shareholder 
approval of two proposals advanced by 
shareholders. These four items could 
all have been considered at one meet- 
ing. The annual meeting was scheduled 
for October 23, 1950. 


Party Members Only 


So the Coty management sent out a 
“Notice of Special and Annual Meet- 
ings of Stockholders.” Both were to be 
held on October 23. At 10:00 A.M., 
the special meeting was to consider only 
the amendment to the Certificate of 
Incorporation. The annual meeting was 


* This is the second type: Total Non-Solici- 
tation With Control. Thus management 
may fail to solicit where 1. management 
holds control, either itself or in close affili- 
ation, although its holding may be a bare 
51 per cent of the voting shares; and 2. 
the management is faced with the actual 
need of holding a meeting. For example, 
action at a meeting duly called and held 
may be necessary to eliminate a provision 
of the corporate charter. Non-solicitation, 
of course, does not block a quorum or 
the consequent transaction of business. 
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to follow immediately at 11:00 A.M., 
for the election of directors and consid- 
eration of the two shareholder proposals. 
In the notice the company stated: “For 
your convenience a proxy for the An- 
nual Meeting is enclosed. No solicita- 
tion of proxies for the Special Meeting 
will be made.” It was a brief as that. 

At the special meeting the cumula- 
tive voting provision was eliminated by 
the vote of 773,998 management shares. 
Sixty votes were Cast in opposition by 
a minority of shareholders. No proxies 
had been solicited. The president of 
Coty did not reveal the identity of the 
group seeking representation on the 
board, but did point out pertinently 
that if proxies had been solicited for the 
special meeting, ““We would have had 
to disclose completely the information.” 
The minority shareholders’ attempts 
from the floor to have the special meet- 
ing adjourned until proxies could be 
solicited were blocked.° 

At the annual meeting? Nothing of 
great moment occurred. The real issue 
had been disposed of one hour previous- 
ly: Coty had not been forced “‘to dis- 
close completely the information.” 


The Effects 


In addition to non-disclosure and 
the complete denial of a minority vote, 
this type of situation can lead to other 
harmful results: 1. securing to manage- 
ment the full benefits of actually hold- 
ing a meeting and transacting business; 
2. avoidance of the odium, often ex- 
perienced by such as Glidden, accom- 
panying an open and continued refusal 
to hold the annual meeting; 3. removal 
of the opportunity for shareholder 
initiation of plans and proposals; 4 
elimination of two kinds of opposition 
(first, where the charter requires ap- 
proval by two-thirds or more of the 


* The proceedings at the meetings prompted 


a shareholder to comment: “... that Coty’: 
failure to solicit proxies indicated a defi- 
nite need for new legislation at Washing- 
ton to require proxy solicitation under the 
rules of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission.” 
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yoting shares present at a meeting, the 
holders of 51 per cent can work a sub- 
stantial incursion into minority rights 
by not soliciting proxies which may op- 
pose majority action—non- solicitation 
will usually result in the shares held by 
management being about the only shares 
present at the meeting; secondly, non- 
solicitation of proxies, and the fre- 
quently indefinite notices of what will 
transpire at the meetings, tend to elimi- 
nate any vocal objections and discussion 
at the meeting. Although this op- 
position is doomed of necessity to be 
ineffectual, it carries with it a number 
of factors offensive to management— 
the poor public relations, the nuisance 
value, the possible ill effects on the 
market value of the shares that attend 
any suspicion of chicanery. These are 
all avoided by holding the meeting and 
settling business without dissension). 


The Subtler Approach 


There are yet other ways of having 
the annual meeting and doing it at lit- 
tle risk. If the vote is still denied to 
the general public shareholders, if the 
disclosure is intended for only the inside 
few, there is no reason to cancel the an- 
nual meeting altogether. If the meeting 
can be held, if a quorum can be as- 
sembled, without resorting to the mass 
of stockholders, then solicitation of all 
the stockholders is unnecessary. Thus 
does the International Shoe Company 
operate.” It has $100 million in assets 
and over 11,000 shareholders. 

And if any inquisitive owner wonders 
why he was uninformed (as one did) 
he would be told (as that owner 
w as): 10 


* This is the third type: Partial Non-Solic- 
itation Without Control. This practice is 
generally found where 1. a meeting must 
or is desired to be held in order to secure 
authorization for a plan or proposal, 2. 
management does not have a quorum in 
hand, 3. there are large blocks of voting 
shares in the hands of a few accessible 
and controllable shareholders which will 
guarantee control of the meeting. 


** “Our letter of February 10, 1948” referred 
to stated: “Because of the time and ex- 
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INTERNATIONAL SHOE CO. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Dear Madam: 

We informed you in our letter of 
February 10, 1948, that this company con- 
sidered it “desirable and feasible to solicit 
proxies from larger stockholders.” That 
was done this year in connection with the 
meeting to be held on February 28, 1949. 
There are approximately 425 from whom 
the proxies were solicited. ... 

Cordially yours, 

INTERNATIONAL SHOE CO. 
C. E. Brueckmann (Signed) 
Secretary. 
CEB/ew 


Out of 11,000 owners, only 425! 
Less than 4 per cent of the owners. 
Such a solicitation discloses nothing to 
the 10,575; it keeps matters well within 
the family. Besides, there is an annual 
meeting, without the embarrassing ques- 
tions that face Glidden. One share- 
holder in International Shoe attempted 
to circumvent the management policy 
and received the following: 


February 17, 1949 

. . . | am instructed by Messrs. Frank 
C. Rand, Byron A. Gray, Andrew W. 
Johnson and Oliver F. Peters, who are 
named in the proxy you have sent us, to 
inform you that they decline to act as 
your proxy at the annual stockholders’ 
meeting of the International Shoe Co., on 
Feb. 28th, subject to the conditions indi- 
cated in the proxy. 

It is suggested that you select your own 
proxy and place upon him such conditions, 
limitations and directions, as you choose. 

Your proxy is returned herewith. 

(Signed ) 


pense involved, the company has not made 
it a practice to solicit proxies from all of 
its 11,000 stockholders, but it has consid- 
ered it desirable and feasible to solicit 
proxies from larger stockholders. 

I should point out that the fact that you 
did not receive a proxy form along with 
the ‘Notice of the Annual Stockholders’ 
Meeting’ did not preclude your voting 
your stock in person or by any proxy 
whom you might wish to designate.” 

Since this shareholder was a New 
Yorker and the meeting was in Saint 
Louis, this letter must have had an ironic 
ring So, no doubt, it would have been 
with the bulk of the 11,000 shareholders, 
especially in the light of the letter of Feb- 
ruary 17, 1949, in the body, above. 
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The Stockholders’ State 


Just exactly how many companies 
follow Glidden, Coty, International 
Shoe through the loophole in the voting 
provisions of the Securities Exchange 
Act of 1934 is not known. No au- 
thoritative survey of the extent of the 
practice has been made, either as to 
complete failure to solicit, or partial 
solicitation. 

A survey made ten years ago indi- 
cated a general spread in the practice of 
non-solicitation. At that time corpo- 
rations listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange which failed to solicit proxies 
increased from 1.8 per cent in 1938 to 
more than eleven per cent in the years 
1939, 1940 and 1941. Non-solicitation 
in firms listed on the New York Curb 
Exchange rose from 6.5 per cent in 
1938 to 27 per cent in 1939, to 29 per 
cent in 1940 and to 31 per cent in 
1941. The report of the S.E.C. for 
1949 indicated that about one-third of 
listed corporations failed to solicit 
proxies. 

But all is not darkness on this point. 
Other unreasonable and _ inquisitive 
stockholders have wondered why they 
had received no information of corpo- 
rate activity, no chance to vote. These 
owners wrote letters. Asked questions. 
And received answers. Answers simi- 
lar to those in these columns. 


A survey made by the writer shows 
a number of large firms which current- 
ly pursue a policy of non-solicitation. 
The following firms, as indicated by 
personal research, the records of the 
New York Stock Exchange, the New 
York Curb Exchange and the S.E.C., 
have avoided solicitation for the years 
1940-1949 inclusive: 


Corporation Total Assets 
Crown Central Petroleum 

Corp. . $19,400,000 
Esquire, Inc. 8,000,000 
A. C. Gilbert Co.* 5,900,000 
The Glidden Co.* . 76,700,000 
R. G. LeTourneau, Inc. . 21,200,000 
The Silex Co. , 2,900,000 
Spear and Co. 14.300,000 
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Johnson and Johnson 80,200,000 
Venezuelan Petroleum Co. . 63,100,000 
A. S. Beck Shoe Corp. 

(1946-50 incl.) ....13,600,006 
Wilson Brothers 

RR) BCL) onc scetsosnceccecasscnen 5,700,000 


(The last two firms have never solicited 
proxies under S.E.C. regulations.) 


*In 1946 the Gilbert Co. solicited 
proxies for a special meeting—the only 
time in the years 1940-50 inclusive that 
the firm solicited proxies from its stock- 
holders. The Glidden Co. solicited for 
one annual and two special meeting: 
during the time. 

These random selections indicate that 
a noteworthy section of the so-called 
regulated firms are not soliciting proxies 
regularly. Add to these samplings many 
other firms occuping substantial posi- 
tions in the national economy.” 


Johnson and Johnson 


The case of Johnson and Johnson will 
particularly interest those who have fol- 
lowed their labor relations history. 
Relations with shareholder-owners is in 
sharp distinction, for Johnson and 
Johnson have evidenced a determined 
policy of non-solicitation. The survey 
above in regard to Johnson and Johnson 
applies only to the ten years 1941-50. 
The firm has 1580 shareholders. 

Very revealing evidence of difficulties 
between Johnson and Johnson manage- 
ment and some of its owners is found in 
the parenthetical remarks carried at the 
bottom of the page of agenda for the 
“Special Meeting of Stockholders of 
Johnson and Johnson, September 
1949”: 


(Note: You will recall that Mr. John 
Gilbert is apparently planning to attend. 


“For example, the following firms have 
not solicited proxies for the 1950 annual 
meeting at least. 


Corporation Gross Assets 
George A. Fuller Co. $12,064,991 
G. Krueger Brewing Co. ... 9,083,817 


The Outlet Co. ................ Se 8,841,764 
Fedders-Quigan Corp. ................ 10,279,042 
Casco Products Corp. . 3,924,733 
Penn Electric Switch Co. . 3,346,446 
Shellmar Products Corp. .......... 15,351,241 
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If he follows his usual tactics, he will 
obiect to the fact tnat proxies have not 
been solicited. You will probably want to 
reply that in accordance with the state- 
ment you made at the previous meeting 
we have presented our views on this and 
other matters to the S.E.C. which is in 
process of revising its requirements. Pend- 
ing some modification of their views along 
the lines of our suggestions, we are not 
prepared to solicit proxies. If, as he started 
to do at the last meeting, he moves an 
adjournment in order that proxies may 
solicited, we will have to put the motion 
to a vote and vote it down.) 


Recommendations for Amendment 


The problem of evasion of regulation 
by non-solicitation has not received the 
national attention which it would seem 
to warrant. The currently proposed 
amendment to the Securities Exchange 
Act, the Frear Bill, does not remedy 
the situation; and hence one may as- 
sume that even if the amendment car- 
ries, one-third of the large corporations 
will continue a practice of non- 
solicitation. The investor protection 
and corporate democracy provided for 
by the S.E.C. proxy provisions will be 
accorded only at the sufferance of 
management. 

At most the policy is a modern, 
corporate form of benevolent despotism. 
It is not corporate democracy at its 
best; it cannot be said in any wise that 
the possibility of abuse offered manage- 
ment is a corporate desideratum. Con- 
sidering the possibilities of abuse in 
vacuo and as outlined in the Glidden, 
Coty and International Shoe _ illus- 
trations, there seems little doubt that 
the problem needs a solution. Various 
suggestions have been offered but no 
one of them has carried far enough to- 
wards an effective restoration of corpo- 
rate democracy. For it would appear 
that it is primarily through adequate 
information and a vote that the share- 
holders may first detect and later cor- 
rect management abuse should it per- 
chance arise. 


Suggested Solutions 


A recent commentator touched on 


the question and concluded that “‘a 
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careful study of the problem might 
suggest that effective corporate demo- 
cracy can be achieved only through a 
disinterested, active participation in 
corporate affairs by some private or 
public agency charged with represent- 
ing the view-points and protecting the 
interests of the various non-manage- 
ment groups.” Such thoughts are re- 
miniscent of the O’Mahoney-Borah Bill 
of some years ago which would have 
provided for the appointment by a 
federal agency of a “certified corpo- 
ration representative’ who would be 
named proxy for the absent shareholders 
and who would represent them at the 
meeting. There would seem to be no 
major objection to a natural emergence 
of private groups’ dedicated to the 
furtherance of the cause of the small 
independent shareholder. But cogent ob- 
jections to entrusting to a governmental 
agency what have been traditionally 
the corporate owners’ functions and 
duties, where strict necessity does not 
so postulate, suggest opposition to a 
certified corporate representative. 


The S.E.C. Recommendation 


In 1941 the S.E.C. considered the 
problem of non-solicitation and listed 
some suggestions for remedying it. At 
that time the Commission said: 


Through its administration of the proxy 
regulations the Commission has become 
increasingly aware that some issuers have 
avoided adequate disclosure to their stock- 
holders by the simple device of not solicit- 
ing proxies. This is especially vicious be- 
cause, in many cases, the failure to solicit 
proxies prevents the presence of a quorum 
and thus results in self-perpetuation of 
management. As a consequence, Stock- 
holders are deprived of an opportunity to 


‘°F.g., the Federation of Women Sharehold- 
ers under the leadership of Wilma Soss. 
Recall the American Investors Union for 
the purposes of studying corporate reports 
and prospective securities issues for the 
help and education of the uninformed and 
untrained. It had its counterpart in Eng- 
land in the Shareholders’ Protective Asso- 
ciation. The leader of the independent 
shareholders is Lewis D. Gilbert of New 
York. 
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pass upon the activities of management 

and to remove bad management from 

office. 

The amendment proposed by the 
S.E.C. at that time was the insertion of 
a requirement in the Securities Ex- 
change Act “that issuers submit to their 
security holders prior to meetings the 
information required by the proxy 
rules.” It was felt that the effect of 
this suggestion would be “to reén- 
franchise security holders who have 
been denied the opportunity of casting 
their ballots because of the reluctance 
of some managements to make adequate 
disclosure under the proxy regulations.” 


The Mandatory Proxy 

A close inspection of the recom- 
mendation indicates that the Commis- 
sion was not suggesting a mandatory 
annual proxy but only that the dis- 
closure materials be given the share- 
holders. This would mean that the 
shareholder would receive the informa- 
tion but would not receive the proxy 
forms requisite to the actual mechanics 
of voting. The shareholder would be 
informed, but would not be an in- 
formed voter. 

Whether the Commission at that 
time fully intended this dichotomy is 
debatable. The S.E.C. would under- 
standably be reluctant to ask for an 
annual mandatory proxy in so many 
words, and yet there seems no other 
feasible solution to the problem. 


Once the requirement of the proxy 
materials has been made, the added re- 
quisite of the proxy itself is a very 


slight addition. Yet the information 
without the mechanics of the vote is 
bootless. These considerations lead 
quite logically, it is submitted, to the 
recommendation of the annual manda- 
tory proxy for all public-owned corpo- 
rations. Perhaps the same management 
will remain in office. No doubt they 
should. But the stockholder-owner will 
at least have something to say about it. 
Or what is more, the opportunity to say 
it. Perhaps the owners will agree with 
management policy and control. No 
doubt they should. But at least the 
owners will know, through the dis- 
closure in the proxy statement, just 
what is going on. At least there will 
be the chance to participate in the con- 
trol. 

An annual meeting, the information 
needed to form an intelligent judgment 
and the actual opportunity to vote—all 
seem reasonable demands on the part of 
the shareholder as just rights incident 
to his ownership in the corporation. 
Under the present-day system of dis- 
persed holdings, distant meeting places 
and the use of the mailed-in proxy, the 
most feasible guarantee of corporate 
democracy is the annual mandatory 
proxy and proxy statement. 

This is one answer to the “‘free elec- 
tions” in the stockholders’ state, one 
solution to the unsolicited proxy, to 
“no quorum, no meeting, no business,” 
to corporate dictatorship. Perhaps 
when the Securities Exchange Act of 
1934 is made uniformly applicable to all 
public-owned corporations, this loop- 
hole for dictatorship will be plugged. 
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Zealous young French priests, living 
and working among the deChristianized 
masses of industrial Paris are bringing 
the Church back into their lives daily. 


MlsslUN TU PARIS 


Apostles Share Workers’ Life 


By Jean Villain, S.J. 


Director of Action Populaire, Professor at the Institut Catholique, Paris 


V' MUST POINT OUT at once that 
V since Liberation the Church in 
France has not forsaken what may be 
called the traditional methods of aposto- 
late. On the contrary, the magnificent 
apostolic spirit that animates her more 
ind more has naturally led her to try 
inew to understand these methods more 
fully and to apply them more effective- 
ly. Hence there arises a deepening of 
parish life and Catholic Action, a re- 
birth in preaching, in catechetical in- 
struction and in mission work. 

These developments must be familiar 
to most Catholics, particularly as they 
have grown in Abbé Michonneau’s 
parish at Petit-Colombes. Americans 
especially have, I believe, read his works 
widely.’ 

New times bring new problems, and 
we must look now at two new problems, 
the Home and the Paganized Masses. 


The Home 


Actually, it is true that in the last 
htteen years the family has gained back 
in important place in French life. The 
ige of liberal individualism has ebbed 


'ranslated and published by Newman 
Press under the title Revolution in a City 
Parish. By at least one qualified author- 
ty this work has been hailed as “the one 
book which will have the greatest in- 
fluence on seminarians and young priests 
for the next twenty years.” 
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and now the family is once more es- 
teemed. People now are quite con- 
siderate towards family interests. More- 
over, the association of families called 
Corps familiale today plays an official, 
recognized role in civic and economic 
planning. 

Parallel to the resurgence of the 
family in the national life, there has 
begun to be felt among Christian 
husbands and wives, much more than 
in the past, the need for a conjugal 
life wholly penetrated by the spirit of 
Christ; and there tends towards a 
more precise expression a spirituality 
especially adapted to the married state. 
For the past six years, in order to study 
and live this conjugal spirituality, 
everywhere nearly and in all the social 
milieus, bourgeois, workers, peasants, 
there have been organized groups of 
families under the direction of priests 
and religious. 

These groups connected with many 
different movements have developed 
spontaneously in varying forms, and 
their importance was strikingly clear at 
the National Congress des Odcuvres 
held at Rennes in 1949. This Congress 
treated Ja pastorale familiale. At the 
sessions one could see great numbers of 
priests and people—a sight that pointed 
to the existence of many family as- 
sociations and to the intensity of their 
lives. 
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Bishops Are Enthusiastic 


It is hardly necessary to say that 
the bishops enthusiastically encouraged 
these starts, all the more so since the 
beginnings are basic and necessary, and 
evidently correspond to true needs. 
Moreover, in their different § mani- 
festations, these groups appeared both 
deeply penetrated by the spirit of the 
Gospels and also perfectly submissive 
to the hierarchy. 

Little by little, for six years, con- 
jugal spirituality has been enriched and 
deepened. It holds a great hope for the 
Church in France. In families Chris- 
tian to their depths and in every detail, 
children are growing who in great num- 
ber will certainly be called by God to 
priestly or religious vocations. More 
and more such households bear magnifi- 
cent witness to the faith, a witness that 
cannot fail to exercise a tremendous in- 
fluence on all neighboring families. 


Problem of Paganized Masses 


For some time the French episcopate 
has been concerned with what is called 
the apostasy of the masses. In fact, 
there exist in France today large parts 
of the worker and peasant populations 
which have no relation at all with the 
Church. The official figures report that 
Paris, reputedly Catholic, has now a 
practicing Catholic population of only 
ten per cent. There only two out of 
three children receive Baptism; in the 
immediate vicinity, approximately three 
out of four; and for many of them 
contact with the Church is broken 
shortly thereafter. As a rule, a parish 
in Paris comprises from 40 to 50 thou- 
sand persons. It is not unusual for one 
to include as many as eighty thousand. 

“Whether one likes it or not, the 
Church and the priest are outside of 
the [French] world today and have no 
profound influence upon it, especially 
as regards the lower classes. The popu- 
lar tendencies to draw the better 
Catholic lay people away from the 
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masses further accentuates the Church’s 
separation from the body of the people.” 
So wrote Pére André Retif, S.J., in 
1947, some years after the earliest 
analysis, and deChristianization was 
moving with greater momentum.” 


Everyone who looks upon the situa- 
tion clearly and honestly has come to 
realize that the classic methods of 
French apostolic work, conceived as a 
function of a nation presumed Chris- 
tian, no longer have an effect on these 
great masses of souls. Moreover, the 
Church appears to them as a wealthy 
power, an ally of capitalism. Today the 
attitude of a great many French work- 
ers is precisely that “religion is the 
opium of the people.” 

Action Catholique Ouvriére (JOC 
and LOC) early had tried to penetrate 
this wall of indifference, and with real 
success. Above all, it gave to priests 
and laymen alike a sharper, deeper 
knowledge of the religious misery of 
the masses, and of the obligation to 
promote the apostolate. It was espe- 
cially astonishing to note that the first 
cry (and a heartrending cry it was) in 
behalf of a “missionary” apostolate came 
from an ardent young“chaplain of the 
Jocistes, Abbé Godin, in his book 


France, pays de Mission. 


Catholic Action Still Essential 


In Abbé Godin’s view, there was no 
question of an abandonment of Catholic 
Action among workers, which remains 
still one of the essential apostolates of 
the French Church, but rather in face 
of the masses so alienated from the 


* “The Mission de Paris,” socIAL ORDER, | 
O.S. (May, 1947) 1-5. The official figures 
just cited are given here. The separation 
between clergy and people is fully treated 
in Abbé Godin’s La France, pays d¢ 
mission? (1943) which “had the im- 
mediate effect of an atom bomb, over- 
whelming the members of the clergy as 
well as the episcopate... ,” in Pere 
Retif’s words. An adaptation by Maisie 
Ward appeared in this country under the 
title France Pagan? (Sheed and Ward, 
1949). 
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Church, and so hostile to it, it was 
:bsolutely necessary to expand and 
complete Action Catholique Ouvriére 
vith a “missionary” action.° 

Ic was mecessary that men, both 
priests and laymen, go to live among 
these masses to bring them the witness 
of a true Christianity. Only in this 
way could they ever know what a 
priest is, what a Christian is, and this 
vitness could dissolve the prejudices of 
people so far from Christ. 

For such a task there evidently would 
be need of priests and laymen of an 
incommon spirit, deeply attached to the 
Church, souls of great faith and given 
to prayer, able to live far from the 
usual ways taught by the Church, in a 
corruptive environment without being 
corrupted by it, souls even of such 
human influence and spiritual power 
that bit by bit they could transform 
this milieu. 


“We Must Do Something” 


Struck by the findings and con- 
clusions of young Abbé Godin, Cardinal 
Suhard became the advocate of this new 
“missionary” apostolate. The author of 
these lines recalls a visit which he paid 
the prelate a short time before his death. 
“Father,” said the Cardinal in substance, 

in my tremendous diocese of three 
million souls, there are many hundreds 
of thousands who are completely igno- 
rant of religion, whom the grace of the 
Redemption has apparently not touched; 
| am responsible for all of them, they 
have been confided to me. But I am 
ld, 1 shall go soon to stand before the 
good God; what shall I answer Him, 
when He asks me what I have done for 


them?’ 


> 


’ Godin wrote “The parish is, in fact, and 
rightly, rethinking and rejuvenating in 
this way its own apostolate and there is 
an immense work to be done in these 
fields.. But they do not begin to affect the 
conversion of the proletariat, for the 
proletariat is simply absent.” (P. 91, 
France Pagan?) 
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Greatly moved, the Cardinal began 
to cry. Suddenly he straightened up 
in his armchair and spoke, hammering 
out his words: “We must do some- 
thing!” 

Nothing can better help understand 
this attitude of Cardinal Suhard on the 
“missionary” apostolate than to reread 
several pages devoted to it in his 1947 
pastoral letter, Growth or Decline? 
Permit me to cite a few lines from it 
here which recapitulate what we have 
said up to now.* 


Apostolate is Not in Isolation 


After analyzing the present evolu- 
tion of the world the Cardinal declares 
that in such crises, “The modern 
apostolate could not be any negative 
attitude of withdrawal or of protection 
from pernicious influences any more 
than a ‘propaganda’ or a ‘conquest’, if 
one understands by that an ‘external 
annexation’ of subjects or of human 
currents. The victory of the Church 
is not a question of isolation: one can 
no more isolate the Christian fact than 
one can preserve an organism from 
pernicious bacteria; it breathes bacteria 
in every day, but its reaction triumphs. 
Such is the case with the Christian. 
His action is already marked out: it is 
a warfare of virulence, provided we 
understand that one is without limit 
relative to the other. He does not 
choose its method; his way of acting 
is imposed upon him by the milieu 
around him; it must be the action of 
leaven. 


Leaven WITHIN the Mass 


“Without turning aside, he now be- 
comes invested with a missionary duty 
and task. His efforts will not consist 
simply in recruiting, in leading un- 
believers ‘to come to him,’ but rather 
and especially in mixing with them in 
order to save them as they are: a centri- 
fugal action which ought to make of 
the Church the ‘ferment’ of the im- 


‘ Transiator’s version. Cf. Fides Press 
edition, 1948, pp. 67-8. 
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mense mass, the new blood that will 
restore life to it. 

“This missionary action ‘where we 
are, our Catholic community, which 
has never stopped sending sons and 
daughters to distant lands, has too long 
forgotten or hardly suspected because 
of the surrounding dangers of laicism. 
Hence our attitude of defense which 
shows itself even today in a heavy 
inertia. However, every Christian can 
make his own this mandate of Benedict 
XV to the superior of a mission: 
‘Everywhere within his territory, he is 
bound to work for the salvation of all 
the inhabitants, no matter how numer- 
ous. To have led to the faith several 
thousand pagans out of a great multi- 
tude does not authorize us to stop and 


soo 


POSE... « 


New Experiments Arise 


This missionary point of view has 
been the point of departure for various 
experiments. Probably the most im- 
portant is the Seminary of La Mission 
de France, designed to prepare priests 
who will go out in teams to evangelize 
the religiously-blighted areas of France. 
(It is reported that applicants favor 
this seminary over all others at present. ) 
Quite kindred in spirit yet fully inde- 
pendent of this Seminary are the priest- 
workers, of whom people like to speak. 
The priest-workers dislike such talk, 
and rightly, for they are only about 
seventy in all the land, diocesan and 
regular. They are each dependent upon 
their bishop or religious superior; they 
are still beginners, since the oldest of 
them have had scarcely six years of ex- 
perience. Little by little, however, 
they are fitting themselves into the 
workers’ milieu, in a spirit of total gift 
to Christ for the salvation of the work- 
ing class. Everyone realizes that the 
type of life and the methods adopted 
depend on the temperament of each 
man. It is more proper here to let the 


* Encyclical Maximum Illud, Catholic Truth 
Society version, p. 8 
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Spirit breathe where He will, without 
trying too hard for systematization and 
unification, especially in a country so 
diverse as France. 


Results To Come 


These priest-workers appear indis- 
pensable to the Church in France today. 
Not that they can hope immediately to 
obtain tangible results. No one can 
change in a few weeks the mentality of 
a world. But through their means the 
Church is present in the working class, 
through them Christ becomes giadually 
better known, and thus is outlined an 
evangelistic project that will demand 
great energy and much time. 


Next must be mentioned the Petits 
Fréres de Jésus, spiritual heirs of Pére 
de Foucauld, founded by Pére Voil- 
laume. Certain of these (the French 
branch rather than the African) closely 
join manual labor and contemplation. 
Without seeking directly an apostolic 
end—the majority are not priests, after 
all—they work in factories in union 
with Christ and in a spirit of penance. 
At home of evenings and on Sundays 
they give themselves to much prayer 
before the Blessed Sacrament. Work 
and prayer cannot but draw down 
abundant graces on the working class. 

a 


It may seem that we have wandered 
from the subject. Yet, as we have said, 
our bishops themselves always fuse the 
social viewpoint and the missionary 
viewpoint. This article was intended 
to show that the social teaching of the 
French hierarchy of the last six years 
cannot be seen at its full true value 
unless it is placed at the heart of the 
apostolic spirit actually stirring France 
today. 


Before concluding, we would like to 
emphasize that it is in this discovery, 
or rather in this intensification of the 
demands of the apostolate that our hope 
lies today. France remains a paradox: 
at the same moment when many of her 
people have turned pagan and _ her 
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traditionally Christian institutions are 
laicized, a revolution is taking place in 
the Church. 

Priests and Laity Responsible, 

Sacrificing 

Her clergy, both regular and diocesan, 
led by an episcopate more and more 
enthusiastic give themselves with a 
prodigious generosity to the great task 


of evangelization, whose new aspects 


unfol 1 before them daily. And every- 
where in all milieus laymen and lay- 
women appear whom grace has made 


understand clearly their apostolic re- 
sponsibilities—lay people who can sacri- 
fice themselves completely to go after 
souls, wherever they are, and help 
them rise up towards God. 

A strange paradox. But of the two 
powers, satanic and divine, which will 
carry the day? 

Let us say we dare remain optimists— 
“I have conquered the world.” And 
we shall be so all the more, if our friends 
in the United States pray that we be 
faithful to the apostolic graces which 
the Savior lavishes on France today. 











As a carefully selected target of Communist 
propaganda since 1919, the American Negro 
has had ample opportunity to shift his alle- 
giance to Moscow. The record proves, how- 
ever, that in spite of the false allurements of 
Communism to a frequently oppressed and 
exploited people, the Negro in the United States 
prefers to continue his faith in the democratic 


way of life. 


COMMUNISM versus THE NEGRO 


by William A. Nolan 


$3.50 


At All Bookstores, or Write to: 


HENRY REGNERY COMPANY 
20 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 
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‘To Fulfill Common Responsibilities’ 


What doubtless will emerge as a dynamic 
group was formed in mid-September at 
Howard University, Washington, D. C., 
when more than 200 Protestant men and 
women—pastors, theologians, laymen and 
seminarians—formed an association to be 
known as Christian Action. 

Present were Reinhold Niebuhr, David 
Burgess of the Fellowship of Southern 
Churchmen, Professor Kenneth Under- 
wood of Yale Divinity School and many 
other leaders. Niebuhr stated that the 
group would steer clear of the “rather 
pathetic fellow-travelers”’ who “have de- 
based Christian radicalism by subservi- 
ence to Stalinism;” yet it will try to avoid 
also “a type of conservatism in which 
Christian pietism becomes a screen for an 
unChristian economic order.” 

Burgess warned the meeting that fear 
prevents many Christian laymen from tak- 
ing a stand on any controversial question 
of race or labor or international relations. 
The group apparently wishes to show by 
its statement of purpose that fear will not 
guide its actions. A sample: 

“Chief among the evils confronting the 
Church are wide economic inequalities, 
racialism, conflict in a divided world, and 
the growing insecurity, disillusionment, 
and fear which have placed millions under 
the fear of totalitarian enslavement. We 
recognize that our failures and shortcom- 
ings have contributed to this disorder, 
and that the menace of international com- 
munism reveals in a special way the fail- 
ure of the Church to be true to its Lord.” 


Foreign Social Congresses 


Social Weeks were held in the past few 
months in many European countries. The 
general topics and the titles of individual 
papers will indicate the current lines of 
foreign thought. 

At the 24th Italian Social Week (Genoa, 
September 28-29) the general topic was 
“Professional Organization.” Emphasis fell 
upon the place of the union in economic 
organization. The papers and their authors 
follow: “The Union in a Democratic Re- 
gime,” Prof. M. Romani; “The Union in 
Public Law,” Prof. G. Mazzoni; “Union 
Organization in a Collectivist Regime,” Dr. 
V. Bacheler; “Condition of the Workers 
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in a Regime of Freedom to Work,” Prof. 

Mira; “The Economic Function of 
Unions,” Prof. F. Vito; “Social Role of 
Unions,” Mr. M. F. Storchi; “Unions and 
Productivity,’ Mgr. Pavan; “Unions and 
Party Politics,” Prof. C. Mortati; “Unions 
and the State,” Prof. U. Prosperetti; “Col- 
lective Agreements,” Prof. F. Rovelli; 
“Strikes,” Prof. L. Mengoni; and “Unions 
in Catholic Social Thought,” Prof. G. 
Gemmellaro. 

The (Walloon) Belgian meeting centered 
on Problems of Liberty. Papers were: 
Prof. Robert Maistriaux, “The Christian 
Doctrine of Liberty ;” M. En glebert Renier, 
“Liberty in the Community of the Family ;” 
M. Robert Houben, “Liberty in Economic 
and Professional Life ;” Abbé Orban, “Lib- 
erty and the State;’ M. Elice Baussart, 
“Psychological and Moral Conditions for 
an Order of Liberty;”’ M. Buschmann, 
“Liberty of States in the International 
Community.” The sessions were held at 
Liége, September 24-26. 

Some days earlier the (Flemish) Bel- 
gian social week was held at Louvain, 
August 27-29, and devoted its sessions to 
the same general topic, “Liberty in the 
Community of Today.” Papers were read 
on the following topics : “The Christian 
Idea of Liberty,” (Canon Dondeyne) ; 
ago and the Common Good,” (Canon 

Janssens) ; “Liberty in the Family,” 
oan De Swaef) ; “Liberty in the Econ- 
omy and in Business Life,” (Prof. Robert 
Houben) ; “Liberty and the State,” (M. 
Antoine Brijne) ; “Collective Agreements 
and the Free Use of Property in Social 
Life,” (Prof. De Visschere) ; “Education 
for Liberty,” (Canon Philips). 

The 38th French Social Week was held 
at Montpellier, July 18-23, on the general 
topic, “Health and Society: Biological Dis- 
coveries and Social Medicine at the Service 
of Men.” After an introductory address 
by M. Charles Flory, the subsequent papers 
were divided into discussions of factual in- 
formation and the social principles in- 
volved, as follows: “Advances in Biology 
and Their Human Consequences,” (Prof. 
R. Collin); “Advances in Psychological 
Techniques,” (Prof. J. Euziere) ; “Social 
Changes and the Development of Legal 
Protections,” (M. Jean Rivero); “The 
Evolution of Medicine and of Medical and 
Social Equipment,” (Dr. Pierre Merle) ; 
“Foreign National Health Services,” (M. 
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Durand); “The World Health Or- 
ation,” (Dr. Yves Biraud). The con- 
nces on social principles were: “The 
nan and Christian Value of Health,” 
P. Ducatillon) ; “Respect for the Hu- 
Person,” (R. P. Beirnaert); ‘“Se- 
ity and Responsibility,’ (M. Joseph 
liet): “The Problem of Health Plan- 
” (M. Peyssard); “Population and 
genics,’ (M. Jacques Doublet) ; “Psy- 
logical Techniques in Infancy and Ado- 
scence,” (Prof. Robert Lafon) ; “Man at 
rk: Adaptation and  Readaptation,” 
Dr. René Barthe); “Social Indoctrina- 
of Those Responsible for Health,” 
Mile. Libermann); “Need for a Health 
Policy,” (Dr. René Biot). 
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The (French) Canadian Social Week 
xamined the Social Role of Charity dur- 
g the sessions held at Sherbrooke, Octo- 

her 4-7. The topics treated were: Rev. 
B. Desrosiers, “The Virtue of Charity ;” 

Migr. A.-M. Parent, “Justice and Charity ;” 
{rs. Guy Boulizon, “Charity in the 

Home ;” Mr. L.-P. Robidoux, “The Church 
nd Charity ;” Prof. Roland Vinette, “Ed- 
ition in  Charity;’ Mr. René Paré, 
Charity in Economic and Social Life ;” 

Mr. Carrier Fortin, “Charity and the 

Growth of the Church;” Mr. Louis Char- 

bonneau, “Charity in the Nation;”’ Rev. 

C.-E. Bourgeois, “Charity and Human 

Misery;” Mr. Maurice Delmore, “Charity, 
Source of Unity and Peace.” 


\t the World Congress of the Aposto- 
late of the Laity, held in Rome, October 
7-14, two outstanding social leaders deliv- 
ered addresses. These were Mr. P. J. S. 
Serrarens, secretary-general of the Inter- 
national Federation of Christian Trade 
Unions and delegate from the Netherlands 
to the Council of Europe, and M. Charles 
Flory, president of the French Semaines 

ctales. They spoke on the topic: “The 
Christian Social Order.” 


Warning of Australian Bishops 


The first eleven joint Episcopal State- 
ments (1940-1950) were reviewed in the 
irticle, “Social Thought of the Australian 
Hierarchy.” (SOCIAL orDER, 1 [1951] 115). 
The 1951 Statement, entitled The Future 

Australia, which was issued since the 
article appeared, is a sobering document. 
lhe Statement begins with a foreword 
rom which two paragraphs can be quoted: 


The great issue which faces the 
\ustralian people today is whether Aus- 
tralia will survive as a nation of Euro- 
pean origin and of Christian culture 
beyond what, in the view of history, 
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would be but a few years. 


The moral problems associated with 
this issue is whether Australia deserves 
to survive. 

The document then points out that for 
many years the independence of Australia 
was assured by three factors: 1. military, 
the nations of South-East Asia were con- 
trolled by European powers, which set up 
bulwarks that protected Australia, 2. poli 
tical, Asia was politically weak and divided, 
hence no threat to others, 3. economic, the 
countries of Asia, except Japan, were poor 
and had no industrial capacity that could 
provide the weapons of war. 


In six years (1945-1951) much of that 
has been changed. ‘The new nations, cre- 
ated by the withdrawal of European might, 
are rising militarily, politically and indus- 
trially. Behind them looms the immense 
power of Soviet Russia. The aspirations 
of Asia’s millions are justified and desery- 
ing of support, but they contain the seeds 
of imperialist conquest. Asia’s overpopula- 
tion and underdevelopment create pressures 
that continually threaten to burst national 
boundaries. The greatest danger is the 
avowed ambition to world domination of 
Communism. 


The independent survival of Australia 
can only be justified, under the circum- 
stances, if that nation accepts its providen- 
tial role of becoming the major force in 
the conversion of Asia to Christianity. 


To achieve this role Australia must un- 
dertake a Christian project now. It must 
accept its important share in the work of 
developing the peoples and economies of 
Asia so that they can achieve a decent 
living. The wealth of Australian resources 
and their proximity to the vast needs of 
the Asian mainland imposes upon the peo 
ple of Australia a great responsibility and 
opportunity. They must realize that “the 
life or death of their own country is in- 
volved in the life or death of millions of 
Asian people.” 

How grave the danger is the Australian 
bishops point out in their conclusion. 
: It must be clearly understood by all 

that the very life of the nation is at 
stake and that it will be an immediate 
issue every day for at least the next 
decade.” 

This grave document comes to us in the 
United States with something of a shock; 
we had not thought of the situation of any 
great nation as being so immediately criti 
cal. But the seriousness of Australia’s po- 
sition becomes clear upon a little reflection 
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SOUTHERN PARISH: Volume I, DY- 
NAMICS OF A CITY PARISH.—By 
Joseph H. Fichter, S.J. The University 
of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1951, x1, 
283 pp. $5.00. 


This is the first volume in a contemplated 
series of four which set out to study the 
structure and function of a modern urban 
parish. In many ways a Catholic parish 
is a unique social system fulfilling a key 
role in the economy of salvation, for in 
and through it the faithful are incorporated 
into the visible structure of the Church. 
Although the parish as an institution is 
today as universal as the Church, indi- 
vidual parishes differ from each other in 
many ways. Not only are there marked 
national and ethnic differences, but even 
within the same country rural parishes 
differ from urban and within these two 
broad groupings, no two parishes are ex- 
actly alike, for the parish is an institu- 
tion with a history, a personnel, a clien- 
tele and spirit all its own. To weigh 
the impact of various factors on the life 
of the parish, to investigate and analyze 
its inner workings is no task for the un- 
initiated. Indeed, a methodology for the 
study of the parish has not yet been de- 
veloped. 

However, an excellent start has been 
made. Social anthropologists have studied 
the French Canadian, the Spanish, and 
the Central American parish. For the 
past two decades the Catholic University 
of America has sponsored research on 
various phases of parish activity. The 
present study, nevertheless, is the first to 
attempt a systematic sociological analysis 
of the operation and structure of a mod- 
ern urban American parish. For one 
whole year a staff of research workers 
concentrated on “St. Mary’s” parish in a 
Southern city, questioning people, observ- 
ing conduct, and attending all meetings, 
programs, and services. The detailed and 
extensive data they collected are presented 
in this volume. 

After a brief discussion of the nature 
ot a parish, the study describes the charac- 
teristics of the parishioners, the recruit- 
ment of converts, the use of the sacraments 
of Confession, the Eucharist, Matrimony 
and Extreme Unction, the attendance at 
Mass on Sundays and weekdays, the ob- 
servance of Lent, devotion to Our Lady, 
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missions and other religious 
The book concludes with a 
brief survey of the “Catholic mind” of the 
parish based on the replies of a selected 
number of parishioners to a questionnaire 
dealing with various points of Catholic 
dogma and practice. 

It is possible that the discrepancy be- 
tween Catholic teaching and practice re- 
vealed in this study may cause some to 
view “St. Mary’s” parish as atypical. On 
this point the following observations are 
in order. First, there is no such thing 
as a “typical” American Catholic parish. 
Second, no study of the activities of one 
parish can cover completely the religious 
activities of the Catholics living within 
the parish territory. Especially in an 
urban environment, Catholics have numer 
ous opportunities for fulfilling their re- 
ligious obligations besides those offered 
by their parish. Third, one would have to 
be naive indeed to believe that all Catholics 
live up to the ideals taught by the Church. 
Numerous studies have revealed varying 
degrees of fidelity to Catholic ideals 
among selected groups of the faithful. An 
overall estimate of general Catholic prac- 
tice will be possible only when the num- 
ber of these studies has been increased 
many times. 

This first volume of Southern Parish 
will prove of special interest to pastors, 
teachers of religion and _ sociologists. An 
evaluation of the methodology and import 
of this study will have to wait the publica 
tion of the next three volumes. 

Joun L. Tuomas, S.J. 
Institute of Social Order 


preaching, 
activities. 


* 
THE CONCEPT OF ETHICS IN THE 
HISTORY OF ECONOMICS. — 


Joseph F. Flubacher. New York, Vant- 
age Press, 1950, 460 pp. $5. 


This book is a_ sure-fire investment 
whether you are a lay or clerical read 
er, for it is a treasure of well-selected 
materials presenting the history of think 
ing about the place of ethics in economics 
from Aristotle to Keynes. Here is a 
abundance of apt and adequate quotations 
for your own reflection, for writing (and 
sermons) and excellent guides for further 
study. 
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One flaw mars this excellent disserta- 
i tion. Flubacher is not discriminating in 
' characterizations of the many—really 
ry different—posstions. There is loose 
cing: “Two other approaches of Aris- 

to economic ideas were ethical.” And, 
e author points up the ethical implica- 
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Breaking down the dichotomy — (1) 
has no place in economics, or (2) 
has a place — you get (2A) Economic 
ivity is ethical, and (2B) Economic 
nce is somehow related to ethics. But 
itself divides further into those who 
economics is a part of ethics (few 
lay) and those who say economics is 
istinct but somehow subordinate. This 
leaves the crucial question, How sub- 
ate? Because ethics rests on philo- 
ea postulates ? 
It would immensely have enhanced the 
alue of Flubacher’s work had he explored 
; material with these specific issues more 
nstantly in mind. For here lie crucial 
uestions on which we remain divided. 
Several of his authors have explicitly or 
nplicitly embraced the definitive posi- 
tion that economics rests on philosophical 
ostulates (Aristotle, for instance) with- 
ut this very clearly appearing in Flu- 
bacher’s survey. 


Puitie S. Lanp, S.J. 
Institute of Social Order 


ECONOMIC RESOURCES AND POL- 
ICIES OF THE SOUTH.—By Calvin 
B. Hoover and B. U. Ratchford. The 
Macmillan Company, N. Y., 1951, xxviii, 
464 pp. $5.50. 


Another product of the National Plan- 
ing Association’s Committee of the South, 
his able study by two Duke University 
conomists portrays the twenty-year period 
1927-1947 with all of the economic changes 
Southern agriculture and industry. 

\ more exhaustive and adequate treat- 
ent than Lepawsky’s 1949 study of Eco- 
mic Development in the South, this book 
ings up to date much of the socio-eco- 
a material that Odum’s Southern Re- 
ns presented in the first decade, and 
All These People analysed with 
40 census data. 

Hoover and Ratchford, in their 96 tables 
| twelve charts, assemble the latest avail- 
le statistics about the five major re- 
uurces of the region: natural, human, ag- 
ultural (including forest), industrial 
d financial. The varying patterns of re- 
urce-use in each of these fields are traced 
rough the years of depression and re- 
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covery, through the vicissitudes of war- 
boom and reconversion and up to their 
pre-Korean status in the late ‘forties. 

There is a calm analysis of many con- 
troversial Federal policies, especially in the 
area of price support for Southern farm 
products, a good summary of the major 
barriers to Southern economic growth, a 
well-developed study of the state of the 
two chief Southern crops, cotton and to- 
bacco, and a reassuring portrait of a bet- 
ter balanced economy with its phenomenal 
industrial expansion and higher levels of 
per capita income for Southern workers. 
The net result is a far cry from the pic- 
ture of the 1930 South as the nation’s eco- 
nomic problem number one. 

The authors show an increasing concern 
with the preponderant role of the Federal 
Government in the economic affairs of the 
South. The TVA, the huge military de- 
velopment of camps and bases, the tem- 
porary and artificial boom from war plants 
and ship yards, the New Deal tampering 
with normal economic processes through 
subsidies, price controls and crop limita- 
tions and the threat to the segregation 
system involved in the offer of Federal aid 
to education are all treated from the white 
Southerners’ point of view. Many of the 
policy recommendations are colored by this 
conservative approach and are in need of 
much closer scrutiny, especially against 
the background of the political conserv- 
atism of certain Southern leaders. 

As a convenient handbook of source ma- 
terial about the New South, Economic Re- 
sources and Policies of the South can be 
used with profit by editors, politicians, so- 
cial reformers and students of the South 
and its role in the nation’s economy. 


ALBERT S. Fotey, S.J. 
Institute ef Social Order 
ry 


U.S.A.: THE PERMANENT REVO- 
LUTION.—By the Editors of Fortune 
and Russell W. Davenport. Prentice- 
Hall, New York, 1951, xvii, 267 pp. 
$3.75. 


I have made no careful comparison in 
search of revisions, but this work seems 
to be an exact reprint of the February, 
1951, issue of Fortune, which was noticed 
at length in “Worth Reading,” April, 
1951 

Reprinting was well worth the effort be 
cause the three parts of the book make a 
good over-view of America today: its 
“principles,” their application in the areas 
of life pertinent to Fortune, and the prob- 
lems that confront us in those areas. Nec- 
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essarily the survey is limited, partly by 
the scope of the publication in which it 
originally appeared, partly by the magni- 
tude and complexity of America, partly, it 
seems to me, by undue emphasis upon ex- 
ternal problems. 

I have no mind to minimize the urgency 
of foreign policy decisions, either economic, 
political or military. But the social, eco- 
nomic and moral tensions that impinge 
upon the lives and personalities of 151,000,- 
000 Americans every day are weighty also. 
Nevertheless, in the areas which it selects 
for exposition, U.S.A.: The Permanent 
Revolution is brilliant and inspiring. 


Francis J. Corey, S.J. 
+ 


PERSPECTIVES ON A TROUBLED 
DECADE: SCIENCE, PHILOSOPHY 
AND RELIGION, 1939-1949.—A Sym- 
posium edited by Lyman Bryson, Louis 
Finkelstein and R. M. Maclver. Con- 
ference on Science, Philosophy and Re- 
ligion in Their Relation to the Demo- 
cratic Way of Life, Inc. and Harper and 
Brothers, New York, 1950, 901 pp. $5.50. 


The quickened tempo of the last decade 
has given thinkers a large area for induc- 
tion and more thorough evaluation of con- 
temporary problems. There are as many 
kinds of opinion and controversy in the 
present symposium as one could hope to 
digest exhaustively in years of study. Par- 
ticularly admirable is the restraint shown 
by these men of conflicting views in the 
presentation of their matter, with dignity 
and academic sincerity. 

In content the whole set of papers is an 
indication of the common admission now 
that many human problems have their 
origin—and consequently their solution, to 
a fairly large extent—in the field of 
thought. The range of subjects is broad. 
And as papers are presented, the lower 
part of many pages is filled with expert 
comments from professionals in the field, 
agreeing or criticizing, qualifying or ques- 
tioning. 


In all the articles there is a cry for some 
kind of unity, social unity especially, and 
yet one flexible enough to allow for indi- 
vidual variation. The matter on psychol- 
ogy is stimulating ; Rudolph Allers is ex- 
cellent in his treatment on tensions, a real- 
istic approach to the whole problem of 
human disagreements and divergencies in 
opinion, 

A good number of scientists have pre- 
sented points of view, and it is encouraging 
to see with what wisdom many of them in- 
sist on the need for a clear delineation of 
purpose by philosophy and religion if sci- 
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ence is to be saved from suicide under di- 
rectionless autonomy. Economics and eth- 
ics are well handled, though of course | 
could not agree with many of the opinions 
presented; the essays on world federation 
are provocative. A well-informed Hindu, 
Swami Akhilananda, presents the Oriental 
point of view on culture and life. 


Underlying all the discussions there is 
manifest, even among the most skeptical, a 
great urge to find some basis for moral re- 
clamation. Relativism, they say, has ob- 
viously been shown up for what it was, 
superficiality, pretensions and compromise. 
Positivism has no ultimate answers either. 
The men with only partial intuitions in 
philosophy are faltering, the one-dimen- 
sional conception of man is naturally prov- 
ing inadequate and is tending to foster the 
monolith, the straight-jacket which free 
men fear so much. 


Many profitable hours could be put in on 
a book like this. Hard going at times, 
writing frequently that is too heavy and 
thought too sustained for the normal per- 
son pops up now and then, likewise a bit 
of needless repetition here and _ there, 
though there is bound to be some overlap- 
ping of ideas with so many contributors. 
These scholars however have done a good 
job here. They have much to teach and 
much to learn, and they know it. That is 
a good beginning for tomorrow. 


Joun P. Leary, S.J. 
Alma College 
5 

ONE AND 


Sheed and Ward, 
pp. $2.00. 


HOLY.—By Karl Adam. 
New York, 1951, 130 


Basic and necessary to all harmonious 
human relationships is the acknowledgment 
and acceptance of truth. Unless truth 
serves as the foundation and the standard, 
there will not be permanence and univer- 
sality and adaptability in men’s attitudes 
and acts towards one another. 


Karl Adam sets forth this thesis in his 
first new publication since the war, which, 
though a small work comprising three 
lectures published in 1948 in Germany, has 
been called by a prominent Presbyterian 
minister “undoubtedly the most important 
theological book of the year.” There is no 
hiding the ugly fact that Christendom is 
divided, not one in unity as its Founder 
wished. For many centuries the High 
Priest Who prayed “that they all may be 
one as Thou, Father, in Me and I in Thee,” 
has suffered a cruel wounding of His Body 
the Church from shameful faction and 
conflict. 
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With the desire to face impartial history, 
author goes back to trace the true 
uses and developments of the Lutheran 
real He discusses Luther’s personal be- 
his talents, his original aims in con- 
mning flagrant and serious abuses on 
lulgences correctly credited to Tetzel 
d others. It is interesting to note that 
1523 Pope Adrian VI publicly stated 
to the German Princes through his legate 
t the Reichstag at Nuremberg: “We 
eely acknowledge that God has allowed 
this chastisement to come upon His Church 
ecause of the sins of men and especially 
because of the sins of priests and _pre- 
lates . . .” He promised reform of the 
Roman court “from which perhaps all these 
vils take their origin.” (pp. 97-8) Karl 
\dam believes truth can lead only to un- 
erstanding. He sets forth both sides of 
the historical controversies humbly, clearly, 
aritably. 

Certainly the old, scandalous disorder 
among Christians is not just a local, tem- 
porary problem—perhaps it is the social 
problem, with its wide repercussions in 
ime and eternity. Social order will be re- 
restored among Christians, Karl Adam pre- 
icts, if the animating principle of all our 
relations with each other becomes trusting 
ove, loving trust, a spirit of openness and 
love which must be active and fruitful. 

One and Holy is a wholesome, honest, 
refreshing, inspiring, constructive work 
which should give direction and stimulus 
to greater Catholic effort at the restoration 
of the unity for which Christ prays. 

RAYMOND BERNARD, S.J. 
Institute of Social Order 


+ 


GERMANY AND THE FUTURE OF 
KUROPE.—Edited by Hans J. Morgen- 
thau. The University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, 1950, vi, 178 pp. $3.50. 


Kach year the Norman Wait Harris 
loundation of the University of Chicago 
assembles a group of experts to analyze 
problems in international relations. The 
26th annual Institute (1950) treated the 
question of Ge rmany. Its director, Profes- 
sor Hans Morgenthau of the University’s 
Political Science Department, here edits 
the papers then presented. 

‘The tragic destinies of Germany and 
Western civilization are curiously inter- 
woven,” says Reinhold Niebuhr in a 
thoughtful, forcefully-written opening 
chapter. The failure of the secularist illu- 
sion — bordering on blasphemy — that the 
iree play of all historic forces would auto- 

itically make for justice and continuous 
progress, produced the inevitable revolu- 
tion, a revolt appealing to the absolutes of 
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historical necessity or historical vitalism. 
Both the Marxist and Fascist revolutions 
found fertile field in Germany (anes. 
they may be said to have originated there 
the most powerful nation in Europe. To 
day the free world, a loose alliance of 
political systems of varying inspiration, 
confronts the immense, organized slave 
empire ruled from the Kremlin. Germany, 
the precious prize and the central theatre 
of that struggle, presents a problem. As 
expressed by Professor Morgenthau, the 
problem is “how to reconcile the natural 
superiority of Germany with the political 
interests of the rest of the world.” 

Fourteen experts offer their observations 
on elements of that problem. Calvin A. 
Hoover, an ex-E.C.A. official, graphs the 
West German economic recovery, empha- 
sizing the imperative importance of Euro- 
pean integration. Yale’s Gabriel A. Al- 
mond analyzes Germany’s political parties 
From long personal observation Columbia’s 
Franz Neuman studies German labor, find- 
ing, little prospect for “a viable Socialist 
and trade union movement.” Hans Simon 
of the New School for Social Research 
describes the Bonn Constitution and the 
events that shaped its details, while the 
State Department’s Otto Kirchheimer in- 
spects the manipulated society that is East- 
ern Germany. James P. Warburg, a long- 
time observer of German affairs, lists his 
indictment of American blunders — uncon- 
ditional surrender, scrapping the Atlantic 
Charter, failure to plan coherently for the 
post-victory period, Four Power rule, con- 
donation of the annexations by Poland, 
failure to achieve an early understanding 
with France, freezing the division of the 
country and the guarantee to defend the 
military frontiers of Western Europe. 

Under the caption “Battleground, Bastion 
or Buffer,” Richard M. Scammon of the 
State Department presents what is un- 
doubtedly America’s present official policy. 
The German Federal Republic, integrated 
into Western Europe, is to be a bastion. 
Eastern Germany is a casualty of the cold 
war, an unpleasant subject we would like 
the Germans to forget. 

Other chapters examine the prospect of 
anti-democratic popular movements (the 
verdict: “negative, at present’), family 
patterns (“not significantly different from 
most parts of Europe” and not unlike those 
of America two generations ago), the ex- 
pellee problem (the dispossessed must be 
absorbed into the West German economy 
else they may become politically explosive ) 
and the economic iden of the German 
Federal Republic (considered excessively 
( rthodox - 

The papers are comprehensive, illumi- 
nating, non-partisan, expository and in many 
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cases pleasantly informal. Missing is any 
advertance to the religious roots (and divi- 
sions) of German culture, any criticism of 
the intransigent doctrinaire character of 
Schumacher’s Social Democrats, an ade- 
quate analysis of the tension within the 
Christian Democratic Union where social- 
minded young Catholics are challenging 
the economic liberalism of Erhard, or any 
explanation of the sources of American 
errors in its German policy. 

The stated purpose of the Harris Memo- 
rial Lectures is to promote “a better un- 
derstanding on the part of American citi- 
zens of the other peoples of the world, thus 
establishing a basis for improved inter- 
national relations and a more enlightened 
world-order.” The success of the collab- 
orative scholarship manifest in this book 
suggests that the resources of Catholic 
scholarship might well be assembled under 
university sponsorship and brought to bear 
annually on some international problem. 


Epwarp Durr, S.J. 
Paris, France 
a 


THE COMMUNIST PROBLEM IN 
AMERICA.—Edited by Edward E. Pal- 
mer. Thomas Y. Crowell, New York, 
1951, xv, 496 pp. $2.50. 

In his preface the editor asserts that 
“Unfortunately, there appears to be an 
astonishing lack of knowledge and under- 
standing of the Communist problem even 
amongst college students and otherwise 
well-informed citizens.” To meet this 
need, he has compiled an inexpensive and 
generally satisfactory book of readings. 

In Part I are excerpts from official 
Communist sources. Part II reviews the 
history of the Communist Party in the 
United States. Parts III and IV deal 
with control of Communist machinations in 
this country. The matter included in the 
last two sections is by no means of uni- 
form quality. 

In the fourth part, the Smith and Mc- 
Carran Acts are well handled, along with 
summaries of pertinent U. S. Supreme 
Court decisions. Several articles reveal 
how some college professors can be loyal 
and learned yet unbelievably naive in po- 
litical matters. In this section we find also 
a defense of Catholic educators as not in- 
terfering with the academic freedom of 
American teachers. 

Exception must be taken to two read- 
ings, the first of which is a biased article 
on Senator Joseph McCarthy. The Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin uses a reckless man- 
ner of accusation. However, this does not 
vitiate the fundamental truth underlying 
many of his wild remarks. In all fairness 
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it should be noted that the most valuable 
articles on McCarthyism appeared too re- 
cently to have been included. Neverthe- 
less, the teacher can refer to Norbert Muh- 
len, “The Phantom of McCarthyism,” The 
New Leader, May 21, 1951, William Buck- 
ley, “Senator McCarthy’s Model,” The 
Freeman for the same date and the devas 
tating account of Owen Lattimore in Freda 
Utley’s China Story. And he will not 
overlook what is, perhaps, the best single 
page yet to appear on this controversy: 
Time, August 27, 1951, p. 18, on Truman- 
ism, the real father of McCarthyism. 


The most unfortunate selection in the 
book is that from the report of the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union on the violence 
at Peekskill, N. Y. A competent reply 
had appeared in time to be included- 
namely, that of Rorty and Rauschenbush in 
the October, 1950, issue of Commentary. If 
there is any value at all to quoting from 
the highly prejudiced A.C.L.U. report, 
fairness and sound scholarship demand in- 
clusion of excerpts from the Commentary 
article. 

Despite these two lapses, however, this 
book satisfies a long-felt need. 


WILLIAM A. NOLAN 
Institute of Social Order 


ASPECTS OF LIBERALISM.—By L. 
Berkhof. Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing 
Company, Grand Rapids, 1951, 163 pp. 
$2.50. 


This is a collection of six lectures de- 
livered at various times by the president- 
emeritus of Calvin Theological Seminary 
in Grand Rapids, Michigan. The lectures 
have a common theme running through 
them: the critical examination of Protes- 
tant “Liberals” by an “orthodox” evan- 
gelical theologian. 

Professor Berkhof reveals a thorough 
knowledge of his opponents—Liberals like 
Fosdick and “realists” like Reinhold Nie- 
buhr. The lectures are valuable chiefly 
for pointing up the differences between 
the two groups on such doctrines as sin, 
redemption, the transcendence and/or im- 
manence of God, and the nature of the 
supernatural. They serve as a good intro- 
duction to Protestant theology for those 
who do not have time or reason for read- 
ing extensively in that field but still should 
have a nodding acquaintance with its 
principal doctrines. They serve also to 
show how far Protestantism—except for 
such men as Berkhof—has drifted from its 
original position in the sixteenth century. 

Tuomas P. NEILL 
St. Louis University 
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NTERNATIONAL LABOR DIREC- 
rORY, 1950.—Dominic DiGalbo, Editor 
and Albert N. Abajian, Research Fditor. 
Claridge Publishing Company, New 
York, 1950. xl, 864 pp. 

This work is the first essay toward a 
italoging of sources and personalities in 
he field of labor organization and activity. 
t has long been needed, and it will be wel- 
omed by all who are interested in the 
irger aspects of labor—particularly on the 
international level. 

There is a complete table of organiza- 
ion and personnel of the U. S. Depart- 
nent of Labor and other federal agencies 


lealing with labor. Shorter sections de- 
cribe the American Arbitration Associa- 
tion, labor schools, labor libraries, labor 


lawyers, labor groups, associations, com- 
mittees, leagues, and labor relations con- 
ultants. The I.L.O. and world labor- 
nion federations are followed by listings 
for Great Britain and Canada and in lesser 
letail the major national trade union fed- 
erations by country. 

For the United States labor organiza- 
tions, a nine-page introductory section is 
vritten by Herbert Little, director of in- 
formation of the U. S. Labor Department. 
rhe constitutions, national officers and con- 

tituent-body officers of both the CIO and 
\FL are printed in full. The remainder 

f the book—some 600 pages—is devoted 
to the listings of individual international 
unions of the United States and Canada, in- 
ternational officers, local unions and 
branches, departments and auxiliaries. For 
some internationals, only the national of- 
fices (and regional offices in some cases) 
ire listed; for many others, there is a com- 
lete cataloging of every local and its ma- 
jor officers. 

The work is valuable and unique. It is 
regrettable that there are many typographi- 
cal errors, but such a flaw is understand- 
ible in a work of such magnitude thus 
initially compiled for a first edition. A new 
edition will appear in the coming year, and 
will afford opportunity to remedy what is 
a minor blemish in a splendid work. 

Mortimer H. Gavin, S.J 
Institute of Social Order 
cy 


STUDIES IN LEADERSHIP: Leader- 
ship and Democratic Action.—Edited by 
Alvin W. Goulder. Harper and Broth- 
ers, New York, 1950, xvi, pp. 736. $5.00. 
[his energetic collection is an attempt 

“to provide some understanding of leader- 

ship behavior” (p. 3) using “social science 

concepts useful in democratic action 
groups” (xiii). A few leading sociologists 
ire numbered among the thirty-four con- 
tributors—Lee, Merton, Lloyd Warner, 
Wm. Foote Whyte. 
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The editor divides leadership into differ- 
ent fields—types of leaders, group settings, 
democratic and authoritarian leaders, the 
Ethics and Technics of leadership. 

SOCIAL ORDER readers will find little of 
interest in this book written scientifically 
for the sociological specialist. The work is 
often confusing. Some of the essays have 
independent intrinsic value. Their value, 
however, does not warrant complete ap- 
proval of the whole work. 

The book is devoted to the new god: 
Democracy. As one reads, the feeling 
grows that any form of authority is de- 
plorable. Authoritarianism is too often 
identified with Totalitarianism (yet sur- 
prisingly Communism and Marxism are 
sparingly criticized). The Catholic Church, 
since it is authoritarian in structure, must 
be Totalitarian. These shades of Blan- 
shard and Oxnam are not, in all fairness 
to Mr. Goulder, so explicitly stated; yet 
they are deducible from the work. 

One essay, Towards a Sociology of Au 
thority by Jeremiah F. Wolpert is partic- 
ularly unscientific, unhistorical and seem- 
ingly malicious. Vague statements with 
no clear foundation, bland assumptions that 
beg the question, categoric assertions with- 
out proof strew his pages. “... The Cath- 
olic conception of authority, in its theolog- 
ical roots, minimizes the ethical aspect of 
religion.” (p. 688). ‘To maintain its myth 
in an age of ideology, Catholicism has had 
recourse to the same manipulative tech- 
niques found in the secular realm.” (pp. 
685-6) “There is a tacit understanding, 
which churchmen deny at their peril, that 
one of the major functions of religious 
authority is to bolster the secular status 
quo.” (p. 686) 


Joun J. Hoopack, S.J. 
Weston College 
* 

FORWARD THROUGH THE AGES.— 
By Basil Mathews, Friendship Press 
New York, 1951, xi, 275 pp. $2.75. 

Basil Mathews has attempted a mam- 
moth task, the delineation of the growth 
of Christianity in the missions. His book 
begins at Pentecost and ends with the 
crisis in Korea. There are occasional in- 
accuracies and a pronounced tendency to 
overemphasize modern Protestant work 
and to minimize Catholic activity. The 
author descends to name calling and some 
calumny against Catholics in South Amer- 
ica, Though stylistically readable, the book 
is superficial, except for a dozen short 
chapters filled with interesting and reveal- 
ing information on Protestant missions of 
the last two centuries. 

WitiraM C. Mct 
Woodstock College 


SKER, S.J. 
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THE HOUSE OF LABOR.—By J. B. S. 
Hardman and Maurice F. Neufeld. Pre- 
pared under the auspices of Inter-Union 
Institute, Inc., Prentice-Hall, New York, 
1951. xviii, 555 pp. $5.75. 

AMERICAN LABOR UNIONS.— By 
Herbert L. Marks, Jr. (The Reference 
Shelf, Vol. 21, No. 5) The H. W. Wil- 
son Company, New York, 1950, 240 pp. 
$1.75. 


Hardman is Chairman of the Inter- 
Jnion Institute and editor of its quarterly 
Labor and Nation. Neufeld is professor 
of labor and industrial relations at the 
New York State School at Cornell Uni- 
versity. Their book, sub-titled “Internal 
Operations of American Unions,” is a 
collection of articles by men working 
directly in union administrative positions. 
The essays are of uneven quality. Most 
are firsthand informative “job descriptions” 
by the men who fill the posts: economists, 
research men, educational directors, law- 
yers, political experts, lobbyists, public 
relations men, editors, pension experts, 
financial officers and other staff workers. 
Perhaps one who would expect intimate 
revelations of policy-making procedures 
would be disappointed in them, but their 
factual information is well worth reading. 
This reviewer found the introductory 
section (four essays by the editors and 
C. Wright Mills, Helen Dinerman and 
Thelma Anderson) and the last section, on 
the function and aim of the union staff, the 
meatiest in th The earlier part 


aot 


ne book. 
gives a factual picture of organization, the 
leaders, the led, and the state and the trend 
of the labor movement. The latter section 
constitutes a splendid forum discussion, in 
nine parts contributed by union leaders, 
staff men and informed academic observers, 
discussing the proper place and function of 
technical and professional assistants. James 
Carey of the CIO tossed in the most 
thoughtful and forward-looking of these, 
in the opinion of this reader; but all are 
good and stimulating. 

Marx, member of the Newspaper Guild 
and associate editor of Scholastic Maga- 
zines, has compiled a good collection of 
informed writings from recent press com- 
ment and from official sources in unions, 
management and government. Like all the 
books of the Reference Shelf, it is intended 
for the less sophisticated student of labor; 
but the articles are well chosen, the 
editor’s short commentaries are apt, and 
there is a good thirteen-page bibliography. 
The sub-title is “Organization, Aims, and 
Power.” Despite space limitations, the 
author has produced a good introduction 
and survey of the major elements in 
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American unionism. It is a book that 
beginning students and laymen in the field 
will find accurate and helpful. 


Mortimer H., Gavin, S.J. 
Institute of Social Order 


CULTURAL GROUPS AND HUMAN 
RELATIONS.— Edited by Karl W. 
3igelow. Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers’ College, Columbia University, New 
York, 1951, 214 pp. $2.00. 


The twelve lectures presented in this re- 
port were addressed to some eighty edu- 
cators attending the Conference on Educa- 
tional Problems of Special Cultural Groups 
held in the late summer of 1949 under the 
auspices of Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University. The Conference was interna- 
tional in conception and scope. Its object 
was the dissemination of knowledge, the 
exchange of viewpoints and the discussion 
of major educational developments on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 

As might be expected, the twelve lec- 
tures vary considerably in content and 
scientific value. However, all of them 
dealt with some aspect of group processes, 
cultural conflicts and attempts to resolve 
group tensions. One of the most interest- 
ing, “Basic Principles in Improving Hu- 
man Relations,’ by Gordon W. Allport, 
makes the point that one of the persistent 
defects in the modern science of psychology 
is its neglect of the affiliative desire in men, 
or in other words, its indifference toward 
the basic nature of love. Hobbesian psy- 
chology, centering its interest on the ag- 
gressive aspects of man’s nature, has over- 
looked the inescapable groundwork of hu- 
man life which is found in love and affilia- 
tion. Although aggression may be more 
easily studied than love, it does not follow 
that it has equal importance in a science of 
human relations. 

Other lectures of general interest to the 
student of human relations are those by 
Allison Davis, Muzafer Sherif and Alvin 
Zander. Problems to be met in specific 
areas are treated by Margaret Read, Abdel 
Rahman Ali Taha and Ernest G. Mal- 
herbe. Mrs. Roosevelt offers some inter- 
esting sidelights on the discussions which 
took place in the preparation of the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights. 

In general, these lectures contain little 
information that could not be found else- 
where, but they have the advantage of pre- 
senting it in a convenient and readable 
form. Teachers will find it a useful addi- 
tion to their supplementary reading list. 

Joun L. Tuomas, S.J. 
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J LETTERS 


Social Implications Too Narrow 


The first paragraph of just a few 
ings” for last month mentions three 
“minor problems” which impinge upon far 
nore persons than the individuals who suf- 
er from alcoholism, the Jews who suffer 
from anti-Semitism, etc. I’d agree com- 
etely with your characterization of the 
problem of alcoholism and the aged, but 
not about anti-Semitism. Whenever the 
problem of anti-Semitism comes up, I can’t 
cape regarding it simultaneously as a 
roblem both because Jews suffer from 
inti-Semitism and because those who are 
inti-Semitic suffer from anti-Semitism. 
Most anti-Semites that I have known—and 
| have known many though my years are 
not so many—suffer a great deal emotion- 
lly, mentally and religiously. Consider the 
effects of anti-Semitism upon the anti- 
nite. Like alcoholism, anti-Semitism has 
terrible effect upon the person indulging 
i it. Unlike alcoholism, anti-Semitism is 
irected at another person, the Jew. 
liked Father Rieman’s “Social Destiny 
of the Jews” a great deal. The same for 
Father Bayne’s “Corporate Dictatorship.” 
I’m still trying to make up my mind about 
lather Land’s various analyses, including 
the one in Modern Schoolman [Practical 
Social Fact, and the Vocational 
Order’J. The only general reaction is one 
| have mentioned before: the professional 
economist is not the person to whom you 


I> 
INNe€aSONn, 


turn for an overall understanding of the 
social encyclicals. They are, in the first 
place, social documents rather than eco- 
nomic ones. One of these days I'll try to 
formulate this idea in less hazy language. 

Ep MARCINIAK 

Work 

Chicago 

7 
Why Not Pesch in English? 


Your Heinrich Pesch commemorative is- 
ue opened a new horizon of economic 
thinking, and led me to seek English trans- 
lations of Pesch. I found none. 

Ralph H. Bowen’s German Theories of 
he Corporate State (1947) puts emphasis 
on the period 1870-1919 and is primarily 
history of the idea of the Corporate State, 
containing a chapter on Social Catholicism. 
| was impressed by the suggestions that 
Bishop von Ketteler’s ideas found utterance 

1 large measure in Leo XIII’s Rerum No- 
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Heinrich Pesch’s thinking was 
Pius XI’s Quadrages- 


varum and 
not insignificant in 
imo Anno. 

One is indebted to the scholars who pay 
tribute to the economic thinking of Ketteler 
nd Pesch and set forth occasional quota 
tions which stimulate the desire to know 
more of their ideas as they expressed them. 
It seems American Catholic economists are 
at a distinct loss in not having available in 
English a substantial portion of their pub 
lications. The writings of a few others, per 
haps Franz Hitze, Karl von Vogelsang and 
even Frederic Ozanam’s essay criticizing 
the socio-economic theory of Saint-Simon 
would help demonstrate that Catholic schol 
ars and economists are keenly aware of the 
problems of the social order and give their 
best in propounding solutions or remedies 


It is distressing to read current econom 

ics texts published in this country and find 
the same description of the history of cap 
italism from Adam Smith through Ricardo 
and others to date. Rarely is any mention 
made of what capitalism should mean. The 
capitalism that currently exists is the end 
product of the modified laissez-faire capital- 
ism and according to the texts is being 
challenged by either the welfare state or 
the more extreme socialism. 
Mises’ Human Action 
market as the remedy 
for economic ills while Ise’s Lconomics 
(1950) holds up socialism as the proper 
and necessary modification of capitalism. 
Needless to say, rarely do the texts take 
cognizance of Catholic thinking and schol- 
arship on the subject. There ts a strong 
body of such scholarship, although Euro- 
pean and presently existing only in foreign 
languages. Undoubtedly much of the think- 
ing in Germany on co-determination would 
be expressed in such writings. I must be 
frank to say that the terms “co-determina- 
tion” and “cogestion” came to my observa- 
tion only through socrtAL ORDER and Amert 
ca. I noted the concern and harrowing 
anxiety with which N.A.M. became aware 
of them. And all this within only a year 
and a half. 


For example, 
(1950) has the free 


Therefore, may I suggest a working rap- 
prochement between Catholic economists 
and of various countries so that we may 


know not only what they are thinking, but 
also why they think 
NicHoLas M. SELINKA 
New York, N. Y. 
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